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“We_--GET--RESULTS!”’ 


says this prominent sausage maker 


in his letter about the 


“BUFFALO” AIR STUFFER 


Read his letter! 


“We have been using your 
“BUFFALO?” Stuffer for 
some time. We wish to say 
that we are entirely satisfied 
with the stuffer and we find 
our men are able to get very 
fine results from it.” 


PETER ECKRICH & SONS, Inc. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








The Patented Leakproof Su- 
perior Piston—adjustable to 
take up wear—is used exclu- 
sively in the “BUFFALO.” 


No air pressure required to draw piston down. It drops 
instantly and very rapidly the moment air pressure is 
released. Write for catalog and list of users! 


If you see this wonderful machine in operation you'll 
buy! 





x 


Eliminates air 
in the sausage 
meat, 


Air pockets 
can’t form in 
the piston. 


Lid and arch 
swing over 
stuffing bench 
making it easy 
to fill. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIll., U.S. A. London, England Melbourne, Australia 
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Better Lighting in the Meat Plant 


How to Get Good Light in the Offices 
and Throughout the Plant and Do Away 
with Deep Shadows and Annoying Glare 


V — Manufacturing Departments and Offices 


It is not a difficult matter to 
get sufficient light in a depart- 
ment of a meat packing plant. 


If this were the only consider- 
ation, it would only be necessary 
to install electric globes until the 
desired intensity had been ob- 
tained. 

However, the problem is more 
far-reaching than this. Sufficient 
light is a necessity for efficient 
operation. More than this is a 
waste for which there never is 
good reason. There must be 
outlets in sufficient number and 
they must be so placed that an- 
noying glare and _ distracting 
shadows will be eliminated. All 
of which is dependent on adher- 
ence to well-known laws of illu- 
mination when installing the 
lighting system. 





Meat plant owners are appre- 
ciating more and more the money- 
making possibilities in having 
their plants correctly lighted. 

They are learning that labor 
performs better, that there is less 
waste and spoilage of product and 
greater efficiency generally when 
lighting units are of the proper 
size and correctly shaded, and 
when outlets are properly spaced. 


There are many plants, how- 
ever, whose lighting systems 
should be revamped. Generally 
this is not because insufficient 
light is provided, but because 
there is too much. Leaving out 
of consideration the other advan- 
tages, such plants could overhaul 
their lighting systems and pay 
for the change in the saving of 
current alone. 


In this article an illuminating 
engineer tells how to properly 
space outlets and what sizes of 
lamps to use in several of the de- 
partments of the meat plant. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
on lighting the meat plant to be published 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
first, in the August 18, 1928, issue, told 
of the need for adequate lighting. The 
second, which appeared in the September 
29, 1928, issue discussed the proper types 
of reflectors to be used to meet varying 
plant conditions. The third, which ap- 
peared in the issue of December 8, 1928, 
explained how to space outlets properly; 
and the fourth, published in the February 
2, 1929. issue, discussed the lighting of 
the killing floor and cooler rooms. 


Lighting the Departments 
By A. W. Kakilty.7 
To the stranger in the field of light- 


ing, it may appear that important items 
of meat packing are being quite casu- 


+Illuminating engineer, Benjamin Hlec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Chicago. Il. 








With the right kind of lighting equip- 
ment, tests made under actual work- 
ing conditions show that considerable 


Proper Lighting Makes Production Increases Possible 


EFFECT OF ILLUMINATION ON PRODUCTION. 


Incr. cost in 













ghting in eight different plants in va- 


nous lines of manufacturing activities: *Increased cost ranged from 0.9 to 5.5 per cent of payroll. 
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ally handled in these articles. In other 
words, the thing is being made far too 
simple, most of the layouts being quite 
uniform with a singular lack of com- 
plicated equipment and difficult re- 
quirements. 

That is as it should be. Illumina- 
tion is not a difficult subject—merely 
the common-sense application of things 
already known. The better one can see, 
the more accurate will be his work. 

Whether that work is on live pigs or on 
pigs of iron, makes little difference—the 
worker still needs considerable illumi- 
nation, properly applied. Therefore, it 
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which apply excellently to the lighting 
layout of all such working areas. The 
tables and benches on which the meat 
is handled are classed as the working 
plane. 

How to Space Lamps. 

The distance from this plane to the 
lamp filament is known as the mount- 
ing height, and the spacing between the 
units should not exceed one and one- 
half times this mounting height. 

Spacings in the neighborhood of 10 
by 10 ft. require the use of the 200- 
watt white-bowl lamp fitted with a cor- 
rectly-designed, efficient industrial re- 








GOOD OFFICE LIGHTING OFTEN PREVENTS COSTLY ERRORS. 


Even when daylight fails a properly-designed office lighting system makes it 
possible for the employees to carry on with comfort and efficiency. In this meat 


plant office the outlets are spaced 8 by 


10 ft. The mounting height is 10% ft. 


The fixtures are dust tight and semi-direct and are fitted with 200-watt lamps. 


is quite probable that the lighting in a 
machine shop and in a cutting and 
trimming room can be made practically 
identical. 


Lighting the Cutting Room. 

After leaving the killing floor and the 
coolers, it is a curious fact that the 
remainder of the plant, from the light- 
ing standpoint, can be considered prac- 
tically as one unit. 

The meat passes along on tables on 
which the various cutting operations are 
performed, and the lighting require- 
ments for each one are practically iden- 
tical. The workman must be able to 
see without difficulty and without eye 
strain in order that the best job of 
trimming can be performed in a mini- 
mum time, the maximum safety and 
without damage to product. 

Here the general lighting system, 
with a minimum glare and distracting 
shadows and a maximum of useful light 
uniformly distributed, forms the ideal 
solution to the problem. - 

In the December 8 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, rules were given 


flector. If the spacing is approximately 
12 by 12 ft., the 300-watt white-bowl 
lamp should be used. 

It is not probable that any ceiling 
over such working areas will be of 
sufficient height to permit a greater 
spacing, and from the standpoint of ob- 
taining useful light on the work from 
a number of sources, it is doubtful if 
any greater spacing would be desirable. 


Smoking and Cooking. 

As far as spacing and wattage is 
concerned, no new problems are pre- 
sented in these locations. However, a 
most important problem from the main- 
tenance standpoint develops in these 
locations. There is an atmosphere of 
smoke and vapor which deposits on the 
surfaces of the reflectors and upon the 
lamps a coating which greatly reduces 
the light output. 

It is quite a common occurrence to 
lose more than 50 per cent of the light 
by this sooty deposit. Consequently, 
no matter how excellent a lighting sys- 
tem is originally installed, inside of a 
week the place is apt to appear quite 
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dark. In this case money is wasted, 

To give each reflector a thorough 
scrubbing every. few days would he a 
big task and a bigger item of expense, 
However, an attachment known as the 
Dust Tight Cover has been developed 
to offset this difficulty. 


The Shipping Platform. 


This cover is light in weight, easy to 
handle, and clamps over the bead of the 
standard reflector. It consists of a 
metal band, felt gasket, and glass cover 
plate. 

The dust-tight fitting keeps dust and 
smoke out of the unit, and for cleaning, 
all that is necessary is to wipe off the 
cover glass with a damp cloth. In 
vaporous, dusty or smoky atmospheres, 
the advantages of this cover are quite 
obvious. 

During the winter months, particu. 
larly early in the morning and during 
all hours of cloudy days, the sheltered 
shipping platform is usually a dark and 
dismal place. To expedite loading, a 
medium intensity of artificial illumina- 
tion is a necessity. 

With the roofed-over platform, the 
units may be mounted on the ceiling, 
With the open platform, the tnits may 
extend out from the wall on goosenecks, 
Spacing and mounting height will de- 
pend upon local conditions, but the gen- 
eral rules applying to the interior in- 
stallations will likewise apply here. 


Lamps for the Office. 

In the small offices located on the 
working floors where time, records, 
weights and such items are recorded, 
it is essential that good lighting be pro- 
vided. In these locations the porcelain- 
enameled reflector equipped with an 
opal-glass diffusing globe will provide 
excellent results. In very small offices, 
such as a scale house, one of these 
units fitted with the 200-watt clear lamp 
and mounted in the center of the room 
at the ceiling will furnish the desired 
lighting. 

In larger rooms the usual rules of 
spacing and mounting height should be 
followed, and sufficient wattage should 
be installed to provide a level of illumi- 
nation of fifteen foot candles. In the 
December 8 issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER a table was given from 
which the correct lamp sizes for differ- 
ent outlet areas can be figured. 

The large central office is the nerve 
center of the entire plant. Here the 
bookkeeping, correspondence, cost and 
selling price items and all clerical work 
pertaining to the plant are handled 
Men and women in offices are quite apt 
to work steadily over rows of small 


figures for eight hours per day, and | 


severe eye strain frequently results. To 
prevent this and to reduce the possibil 
(Continued on page 59.) 
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Modern Equipment Features Beef Department 


Production and Efficiency Increased 
by Building Additions to Buildings 
and Installing Up-to-Date Appliances 


Recent additions to and improve- 
ments in the Ottumwa, Ia., plant of 
John Morrell & Co., together with in- 
stallations of new and _ up-to-date 
equipment, have given this plant double 
its former capacity in the beef section, 
and a beef department that is strictly 
modern in every particular. 

For many years this company did 
not push the beef end of its business, 
although the volume continued tc grow. 
The buildings and equipment devoted 
to this department, therefore, served 
the needs very well. 

During the past several years a great 
increase has occurred in the beef busi- 
ness of the Morrell company. Recently 
the department has been taxed to cap- 
acity, and as a result it was decided to 
make such improvements as would in- 
crease the capacity and permit of more 
efficient operation. 

In general, the improvements include 
additions to two buildings, the installa- 
tion of new machinery and the rear- 
rangement of departments to permit of 
the utmost economy and efficiency in 
handling and processing operations. 

Killing and Dressing Methods. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the beef department as revamped is the 
killing and dressing floor. Here par- 
ticular care has been taken to eliminate 
all unnecessary labor and waste and to 
economize on time. In all cases the 
most efficient equipment obtainable has 
been installed. 

The cattle are handled in power 
knocking pens and hoisted to a conveyor 
bleeding rail. From here they are 
shunted to one of the several stub rails, 
from which they are lowered onto the 
pritch plates. 

Heads are severed at the bleeding 
rail and are placed on a special head 
conveyor.for inspection. During the in- 
spection process the identity of the 
head is mai1tained with the balance of 
the carcass. This method of handling 
heads has been found to be more eco- 
nomical than handling the heads on 
head trucks. 


Power Equipment Saves Labor Cost. 

From the pritch plates the carcasses 
are hoisted to a conveyor dressing rail, 
Where the processes of skinning, evis- 


cerating, splitting, washing, etc., are 
done. 


Operations on this conveyor dressing 


rail are speeded up and labor is saved 
by the use of power-operated, neck- 
bone and rump-bone saws, high-pres- 
sure washing equipment and other 
labor-saving tools and apparatus. 

The viscera is handled on a traveling 
viscera table of the latest type. 

The illustration accompanying this 
article shows the general type of build- 
ing construction used and the type of 
equipment installed, particularly on the 
killing floor. The illustration of the 
killing floor also show the excellent 
natural lighting obtained through the 
use of skylights. 

Formerly the beef department was 
housed in two buildings separated by a 
loading dock: They were built nearly 
twenty years ago, and at that time were 
considered of sufficient size and capcity 
to handle the beef business of the com- 
pany for all time to come. 


Floor Space Increased. 

One of these buildings, the old killing 
building, was 52 ft. long. Now it meas- 
ures 121 ft. long and 66 ft. wide, and is 
three and one-half stories high. On 
the ground floor, which is below ground 
level, hides are cured and inedible offal 
handled. On the second floor are the 
casings and by-products trimming de- 
partments and on the third floor cattle, 
calves and sheep are slaughtered. 

The half-story above the third floor 
furnishes space for the beef hoists and 


other machinery. In this upper half- 
story is also a balcony for visitors, 
overlooking the floor below. 

The other building, formerly the old 
beef cooler building, has been enlarged 
by the construction of an addition 75 
ft. long. It now measures 144 ft. long 
and 84% ft. wide. 

This unit is four stories high and 
houses hide curing on the first floor; 
beef coolers, by-product coolers, whole- 
sale market cutting and shipping as- 
sembling on the second floor; a beef 
cooler on the third floor, and a material 
storage room on the fourth floor. 

The two additions are of reinforced 
concrete and brick and were designed 
by Henschien & McLaren, Chicago. 
Work was started on them during July, 
1927, and they were occupied by the 
following December, although it was 
some time later before all of the equip- 
ment had been installed and all details 
of the construction completed. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that during the construction of 
these additions and the installation of 
the equipment in the old and newer por- 
tions of the buildings, business con- 
tinued as usual, there being only one 
day when it was necessary to suspend 
killing operations. 

The department now has a capacity 
of 500 head of cattle a day, employing 
150 men. 





FINISHING RAIL AND TRAVELING VISCERA TABLE. 


In addition to the most modern equipment there is also installed in the new beef 
house of John Morrell & Co., pumps for high pressure washing and power-operated 
tools such as neck-bone and rump-bone saws. 
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New Institute Committees 


Plan Commission Organization 
Is Announced 


The Standing and Special Com- 
mittees of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, as announced by Presi- 
dent Wm. Whitfield Woods in connec- 
tion with his statement of the new ob- 
jectives to be added to the present ac- 
tivities of the Institute, were published 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
March 16, 1929. 

Following is the personnel of the 
General Regional Committee, the Insti- 
tute Plan Commission with its com- 
mittees, the Commission of Elimination 
of Waste, and the chairmen of sec- 
tional meetings, together with the staff 
organization of the Institute itself: 


General Regional Committee 


Chairman ex-officio — The President 
of the Institute. 

Members ex-officio—The Members of 
the Executive Committee. 

Members by appointment—The Chair- 
man of each Region listed below. 

Constituent regions and the territory 
included therein for the separate divi- 
sions, together with regional chairmen 
appointed, are as follows: 


DIVISION I. 

Divisional Committee—B. C. Dickin- 
son, chairman; F. S. Snyder, A. T. 
Rohe, W. F. Schluderberg. 

Boston: New England—F. S. Snyder. 

New York City: New York south of 
Kingston, and New Jersey north of 
Trenton—A. T. Rohe. 

Philadelphia: Pennsylvania east of 
and including Harrisburg and Williams- 
port; New Jersey south of and includ- 


ing Trenton, and all of Delaware—B. C. 
Dickinson. 


Baltimore — Washington: Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia—W. 
F. Schluderberg. 


DIVISION II. 

Divisional Committee— George L. 
Franklin, chairman; James G. Cownie, 
Chester G. Newcomb, Elmore M. 
Schroth, T. E. Tower. 

Buffalo: New York north of and in- 
cluding Kingston; also Erie, Pa— 
James G. Cownie. 

Pittsburgh: Pennsylvania west of 
Harrisburg and Williamsport, and West 
Virginia—George L. Franklin. 

Cleveland: Ohio north of Columbus— 
Chester G. Newcomb. 

Cincinnati: Ohio south of and includ- 
ing Columbus—Elmore M. Schroth. 

Detroit: Michigan—T. E. Tower. 


DIVISION III. 


Divisional Committee — Henry Neu-- 


hoff, chairman; Lorenz Neuhoff, Joseph 
M. Emmart. 
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Kentucky: Kentucky—Joseph M. Em- 
mart. 

Southeastern: North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana—Lorenz Neu- 
hoff. 

Tennessee: 
hoff. 


Tennessee—Henry Neu- 


DIVISION IV. 

Divisional Committee—C. J. Roberts, 
chairman; F. A. Hunter, K. H. Clarke. 

Illinois: Illinois north of Spring- 
field—C. J. Roberts. 

Indiana: Indiana—(To be announced.) 

St. Louis: Illinois south of and in- 
cluding Springfield, and Missouri east 
of Springfield, Missouri—F. A. Hunter. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin—K. H. Clarke. 

DIVISION V. 

Divisional Committee—Jay C. Hor- 
mel, chairman; John W. Rath, William 
Diesing. 

Minnesota: Minnesota—Jay C. Hor- 
mel. 

Iowa: Iowa—John W. Rath. 

Omaha: North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska—William Diesing. 

DIVISION VI. 

Divisional Committee—R. T. Keefe, 
chairman; James A. Gallagher. 

Middle Southwestern: Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas west of and in- 
cluding Arkansas City—R. T. Keefe. 

Kansas City: Kansas east of Arkan- 
sas City, and Missouri west of and in- 
cluding Springfield and Sedalia—(To 
be announced.) 

Southwestern: Texas and New Mex- 
ico—James A. Gallagher. 


DIVISION VII. 
Divisional Chairman—J. P. Murphy. 
Colorado-W yoming-Montana: Colora- 
do, Wyoming and Montana—J. P. Mur- 
phy. 
DIVISION VIII. 
Divisional Committee—T. P. Breslin, 
chairman; B. C. Darnall. 
Western: California, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona—T. P. Breslin. 
Northwestern: Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho—B. C. Darnall. 


The Institute Plan 
Commission 


Chairman—Thomas E. Wilson. 

Vice-chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr.; 
L. E. Dennig; B. C. Dickinson; T. Henry 
Foster. 

Executive secretary—Wm. Whitfield 
Woods. 

Members—E. C. Andrews, vice-chair- 
man, committee on Ways and Means; 
A. H. Carver, vice-chairman, committee 
on Educational Plans; R. F. Eagle, 
chairman, committee on Recording; H. 
J. Koenig, chairman, committee on En- 
gineering and Experimentation; Oscar 
G. Mayer, chairman, committee on Ed- 
ucational Plans; G. F. Swift, chairman, 
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committee on Building Plans; L. M, 
Tolman, chairman, committee on Scien. 
tific Research; J. J. Vollertsen, vice. 
chairman, committee on Scientific Re. 
search. 

Members of the various committees 
of the Institute Plan Commission are 
as follows: 


Committee on Building Plans. 

G. F. Swift, chairman, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Thomas Creigh, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; E. A, 
Cudahy, Jr., The Cudahy Packing Co,, 
Chicago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob §, 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; H. P, 
Henschien, Henschien & McLaren, Chi- 
cago. 

Charles E. Herrick, Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicagc; R. T. Keefe, The Keefe- 
LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kans,; 
R. D. MacManus, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Horace O. Wetmore, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; A. D. White, 
Swift & Company, Chicago. 


Committee on Educational Plans. 


Oscar G. Mayer, chairman, Oscar 
Mayer & Co.. Inc., Chicago; A. H. Car- 
ver, vice-chairman, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; M. J. Anderson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; J. H. Bliss, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago; Rudolf A. 
Clemen, Armour and Company, Chica- 
go; H. H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; A. W. Cushman, 
Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago; L. §. 
Dennig, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis. 

B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc, 
Philadelphia; L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo; R. F. Eagle, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago; H. G. Ellerd, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; E. T. 
Filbey, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; Frank M. Firor, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn; George L. 
Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pitts- 
burgh; F. J. Gardner, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

J. F. Gearen, Jr., The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; Howard C. Greer, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago; Charles Hauck, The Ideal Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; E. D. Henneberry, 
The Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; A. T. 
Kearney, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
R. T. Keefe, The Keefe-LeStourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, Kans. 

W. Lee Lewis, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago; C. Robert 
Moulton, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; J. P. Murphy, Blay- 
ney-Murphy Co., Denver; Chester G. 
Newcomb, The Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland; E. E. Nott, P. Burns & 
Co., Ltd., East. Calgary, Can.; J. © 
Peyton, Peyton Packing Co., El Paso; 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Trade Statistics a Reliable Guide for Industry 


One Source of Such Valuable Data 
Is Trade Association in Each Field 
What Institute Is Planning to Do 


The development of important 
trade statistics by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers will be 
one outcome of the recommenda- 
tions made by President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods following a sur- 
yey which he made last year of 
the packing industry. 


These statistics will include 
weekly figures on production, to- 
tal stocks—additions and with- 
drawals—and stocks in and ship- 
ments to specific consuming mar- 
kets, so that the marketing of 
meats may be carried on in a 
more nearly informed way. 


Each packer must form his own 
independent policy with respect 
to the facts furnished. 

Howard C. Greer, director of the In- 
stitute’s Department of Organization 
and Accounting, already is in the field 
for the purpose of developing a form 
for the collection of figures on storage 
stocks. 


What Trade Associations Have Done. 


In connection with this important de- 
velopment, it is interesting to note 
that the collection and dissemination 
of trade statistics has been for years 
a most important function of a number 
of trade associations. 

Such associations gather and distrib- 
ute information showing current pro- 
duction, stocks on hand, current ship- 
ments, current orders, and unfilled or- 
ders. These facts, when obtained from 
a considerable number of the concerns 
in the industry, give a fairly adequate 
picture of the current condition of sup- 
ply and demand upon which each mem- 
ber may base his own individual opera- 
tion. 

An interesting comment on ways in 
which these facts may be applied to 
the individual business is found in the 
following quotation from Franklin D. 
Jones, author of the book entitled 
“Trade Association Activities and the 
Law:” 

“It enables the business man to make 
an exact comparison of his business 
with general conditions in the indus- 


Use of Trade Statistics. 
“If the total production of his indus- 
try is increasing while his production 
is standing still, he has notice of the 


necessity for drastic action, or the con- 
dition of his unshipped order file as 
contrasted with the general condition 
in the industry may afford a reliable 
warning. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the total pro- 
duction of the industry is falling off 
because of irresistible economic con- 
ditions, he may properly be more con- 
servative in his price policy. In such 
a situation he is protected also against 
his own salesmen who, in reporting their 
inability to get the business, are con- 
fident that competitors are getting it 
at lower prices. 

“Figures showing a general decline 
in production in an industry might 
warn a manufacturer against undue 
expansion of his plant capacity, even 
though his volume of sales were in- 
creasing. A business man might easily 








Facts a Safe Guide 


“The curves in the business cycle 
from activity to depreciation have 
been less disastrous in those indus- 
tries or trades where actual, lawful 
oe data have been available 

(7) 4 


“Fundamentally, it is impossible 
for business men to form those 
vital judgments as to their future 
course of action in the wise and 
safe direction of their activities, 
unless they are informed as to the 
changing currents of production 
and consumption. 

“The only criterion is statistics, 
and if industry is to march with 
reasonable profits instead of under- 
going fits of famine and feasts 
there must be adequate statistical 
service.” — United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 




















believe that he was falling behind his 
competitors, when possession of the 
facts would show his relative position 
to be even better. 

“A manufacturer selling without 
knowledge of the facts will sometimes 
find himself receiving a heavy volume 
of orders, which will indicate he is 
strengthening his position in the in- 
dustry, when as a matter of fact he is 
only the victim of a wave of specula- 
tive buying in no way representing 
consumer demand. At the end of a few 
months the trade is overbought, de- 
mand has vanished, cancellations pour 
in and the manufacturer is caught with 
a heavy inventory of finished goods 
on hand, resulting from his misjudg- 
ment of the facts. As a result he is 
forced to curtail his production and re- 
duce his force, with a resulting loss of 


efficiency and, in addition positive harm 
to labor. 


What He Might Have Done. 


“Had he possessed information as to 
the situation faced by his competitors, 
he would have instantly recognized the 
demand as abnormal and speculative, 
and could have planned his business 
policy accordingly. 

“A heavy predominance of small or- 
ders gives warning of a possible over- 
supply and a tendency of the trade to 
buy closely. Complete data on current 
orders for the entire industry enables 
a manufacturer to check with his old 
orders and thus accurately measure the 
results of advertising or other sales 
efforts which he may be making at the 
time. 

“With reasonably complete data on 
existing supply, as shown by produc- 
tion, stocks, current shipments and 
prevailing demand, and as shown by 
current and unfilled orders, every man- 
ufacturer and seller is in a position to 
make an intelligent determination of 
what his price and his production will 
be. There will always be great varia- 
tion both in price and relative produc- 
tion, for men will always react differ- 
ently to the same facts. 

“Variation in costs of production, dif- 
ferences in individual conclusions as to 
cause and effect, peculiarities of cir- 
cumstances surrounding the individual 
organization, and many other shifting 
factors, will produce varying results. 
Potential competition, the natural ten- 
dency of men to increase their produc- 
tion as prices assure a reasonable prof- 
it, and all the forces of competition, 
are given free play. But these forces 
operate on a basis of facts, rather than 
on ignorance, suspicion and fraud.” 

Associations Which Now Gather 
Statistics. 

Among the associations which gather 
statistics of this character may be men- 
tioned the American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, the Common Brick Manufacturers 
of America, the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers Institute, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
the National Paint, Oil, and Varnish 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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Swift Internacional Grows 


1928 Surplus Double That of 
Previous Year 


A surplus gain of $4,605,021.21 for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, is shown 
by Swift Internacional in the annual 
financial statement issued March 21, 
1929. This compares with a surplus 
gain of $2,005,204.91 in the previous 
year. 

The total surplus on Dec. 31, 1928, 
was $14,237,268.25. Semi-annual divi- 
dends of $932,760 each were paid dur- 
ing 1928 out of the surplus of Dec. 31, 
1927. Beginning with the payment of 
Feb. 15, 1929, the semi-annual rate was 
increased from 60c to $1.00 per share. 

In his letter to the shareholders, 
President Edward F. Swift reported a 
well-sustained demand for the com- 
pany’s products, “and our results have 
been good. 

“Prices for livestock in producing 
countries have been remunerative to the 
producers, which we believe has encour- 
aged them to increase their herds and 
flocks, and the prospects for continued 
adequate supplies of cattle, sheep and 
hogs are favorable.” 

Compania Swift Internacional is a 
holding company with the following 
operating companies: Compania Swift 
de La Plata, Compania Swift de Monte- 
video, Compania Swift de Brazil and 
Swift Australian Company, Limited. 

Plants are located at Puerto La 
Plata, Rosario, Rio Gallegos, and San 
Julian, Argentina; Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; Rio Grande and Rosario, Brazil; 
and Brisbane and Townsville, Queens- 
land, Australia. All of these properties 
are reported to be in first-class condi- 
tion, it being the policy of the company 
to maintain them in a high state of 
efficiency. No expense has been spared 
for necessary repairs and renewals. 
The plants are well situated, both from 
the standpoint of livestock supplies and 
of shipping facilities. 

The balance sheet of Compania 
Swift Internacional, Sociedad Anonima 
Comercial, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1928, is as follows: 


ASSETS. 
Argentine Gold. 
Stock investment, book value, Dec. 
31, 1928 $44,332,796.82 
Due from associated companies 8,913,230.34 
Cash in bank 54,086.29 


$53,409,113.45 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Owing to associated companies 
General reserve 

Surplus 


$22,500,000.00 
15,694,703.41 
968,141.79 
14,237,268.25 
$53,400,113.45 
Following is the profit and loss and 
surplus account for the same period: 
Argentine Gold. 
Surplus, per statement Dec. 31, 1927 $11,547,071.14 
Directors’ and auditor’s 


fees 


To reserve account 49,304.10 


$11,497, 767.04 


40,104.10 
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Dividends paid, 1928, out 
of surplus Dec. 31, 1927: 
2 $932,760.00 

932,760.00 $ 1,865,520.00 


$ 9,632,247.04 
Gain, 1928 4,605,021.21 


Surplus, Dec. 31, 1928 $14,237,268.25 


The consolidated balance sheet of the 
holding company and its operating 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1928, follows: 


ASSETS. 





Argentine Gold. 
$ 724,670.53 
Accounts receivable, money on call 
and short notice 10,018,732.21 
Products and supplies 
24,147,530.33 
38,126.83 


Inventories: 


Stocks and bonds 
Land, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., less reserve for depre- 
13,529,612.89 


ciation 
$48,458,672.79 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes payable 
Accounts payable 
Reserves 

Capital stock 


Surplus 14,237,268.25 
Legal reserves, 


ous compani 2,205, 233.48 


Total stockholders’ investment 38,942,501.73 


$48,458,672.79 

The officers of the company are 
Edward F. Swift, president; Charles 
H. Swift, H. McLerie and W. A. Barr, 
vice-presidents; A. Nelson, treasurer, 
and C. Jacobi, secretary. 

The directors are Edward F. Swift, 
Charles H. Swift, C. O. Gorton and 
H. McLerie, all of Chicago; and G. A. 
Procter, W. A. Barr and C. Jacobi of 
Buenos Aires. 

a as 
TENNESSEE PACKER ENLARGES. 

Another consolidation of packing 
companies in the interest of economy 
through the elimination of duplication 
of effort took place recently when the 
Neuhoff Packing Company of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., took over the Power Pack- 
ing Plant of that city. 

Both plants will be operated for the 
present. Robert E. Power and Chris 
J. Power are both associated with the 
new management. 

The new board of directors of the 
Power Packing Plant are Henry Neu- 
hoff, Lorenz Neuhoff, H. B. Carver, H. 
A. Tenbrunsel and Henry Neuhoff, Jr. 

The officers are Henry Neuhoff, pres- 
ident; Lorenz Neuhoff, vice-president 
and H. A. Tenbrunsel, secretary and 
treasurer, with Henry Neuhoff, Jr., 
general manager. 

The capital stock of the combined 
firms will be approximately $2,500,000. 
The consolidation makes the Neuhoff 
Company the largest independent pack- 
ing company in the Southeast, as it 
also has a controlling interest in the 
White Provision Co., Inc., of Atlanta, 
Ga., of which Lorenz Neuhoff is presi- 
dent. 

The three companies now merged 
under one head will be in position, 
through their larger buying power and 
more economical management, to mar- 
ket their products to better advantage. 

In speaking of the consolidation, 
Henry Neuhoff pointed out that not 
only the public but the livestock pro- 
ducers throughout the Southeast will 
be benefited as well. The consolidated 
companies can now handle more live- 
stock and the producers will have a 
better nearby market for their stock 
at more advantageous prices. 
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SAFEWAY SALES INCREASE, 

Safeway stores and subsidiaries re. 
port for the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, 
shows net income of $3,505,098 after 
depreciation, federal taxes and other 
charges, equal after preferred dividends 
to $8.12 a share on the average num. 
ber of shares outstanding during the 
year. 

This compares with net earnings of 
$1,906,674 after depreciation and taxes, 
equivalent to $26.82 a share on the 60,. 
000 shares outstanding during 1927, or 
$5.36 a share on the present share basis 
after a five-for-one split-up in October, 
Sales for 1928 were $103,303,598, as 
against $76,484,749 in 1927. This state. 
ment includes sales and earnings of 
subsidiaries only from the time of their 


acquisition. 
rd 
PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
store and food manufacturers on March 
20, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on March 13, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 
Sales. High. Low. 
Wk. ended 
Mar. 20. —Mar.20.— Mar.20. Mar.13, 
—- ge 100 g .86 


2% 2% 


— Close. — 


Do Pfd. ’ 
Do Del. Pfd.. 9,000 
Barnett Leath.. 2,100 
Beechnut Pack. 3,600 
Cudahy Pack. . 1,800 
First Nat. Strs.26,700 
Gobel Co. ....17,200 
Hormel, G. A.. 1,800 
Hygrade 8,000 
Kroger Groc. ..28,000 
Libby McNeill. 2,800 
Miller & H. Pfd. 1,250 
Morrell, John.. 
Nat. Leath. .. 2 
Nat. Tea, new 4,200 
Safeway Strs. .14,300 
Do 6 Pfd.. 220 
Do 7% Pfd.. 300 
Swift & Co. .. 
5,200 


A. 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 
Wesson Oil 


D 
Wilson & Co... 1,500 
Do A 


ARMSTRONG CORK MGR. DIES. 

George T. Turner, western manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., Chicago, 
affiliated with the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co. of Pittsburgh, died om 
March 16 near Rollins, Wyo., on @ 
Union Pacific train en route to Chicago. 
Mr. Turner, who was 55 years old, had 
been vacationing in the West with Mrs. 
Turner, and was returning home whet 
stricken with heart disease. a: 

In addition to his business activities, 
he was a former director of the 
Park, Ill., Y. M. C. A. and prominent 
in other social activities. 
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Putting Packages Over 

Every once in awhile the packer runs 
up against inconsistencies in his mer- 
chandising that are difficult to account 
for. 

It is generally conceded today that 
the housewife prefers to buy bacon 
sliced and wrapped in a transparent 
wrapping. In fact a large percentage of 
this meat is sold in this form in one- 
pound or one-half-pound packages. 

If this is true of this product, it 
would seem that it would be equally 
true of sliced smoked ham or sliced 
boiled ham. One packer, who operates 
a retail store that turns over a large 
volume, reasoned in this manner. Cus- 
tomers, he thought, would take readily 
to these meats offered in this manner. 

In both cases the finest hams were 
selected for slicing, and only the center 
cuts were wrapped. These were dis- 
played prominently in the show case 
and on the counter, with a placard stat- 
ing that the slices were from hams of 
the finest quality and were packaged 
in this manner for cleanliness and the 
convenience of customers. 
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But housewives would not accept 
them. They preferred to buy in the 
old manner-—to see the slices actually 
cut. In many cases the customers 
would specify the hams they desired 
slices from. 

In this case, as perhaps other pack- 
ers have learned when placing a newly- 
packaged meat on the market, custom 
and habit were responsible for the slow- 
ness with which the ham was accepted 
by the housewife. 

The remedy in such cases is to do 
what this packer did. Push the product 
at every opportunity. 

Regardless of the fact that wrapped 
ham was accepted by a customer only 
occasionally, this packer continued to 
offer it. He was encouraged by the fact 
that, when a customer once bought it in 
this form, she would ask for a package 
the next time she desired this meat. 
Now the greater part of his sliced 
smoked and boiled ham is sold in this 
way. 

The fact that a product offered in a 
package does not sell readily at first 
is no indication that this method of 
merchandising is wrong. Habits are 
sometimes difficult to change. 

If packaging or wrapping a product 
offers an economy of labor in the retail 
shop, makes it possible for the retailer 
to give better and quicker service or is 
a convenience to the customer, it de- 
servies a fair try-out. 

oe 


Sensible Selling 

A business man recently asked why it 
should be necessary, because one com- 
pany gives a discount, for all to follow 
that lead. The man who gives a dis- 
count will continue to give it, he said, 
and those who start following the dis- 
count, start digging for the bottom of 
a well to which there is no bottom. 

Are remedies that are suggested for 
better selling all for the other fellow? 
Must not sensible selling apply to 
everyone in an industry? 

Ample food for thought along this 
line is contained in the following state- 
ments made in the course of a talk on 
sensible selling by a vice-president of 
the National Canners Association. The 
ideas are just as applicable to the 
packing industry as to canning or any 
other industry. 
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“It has been said that secret treaties 
are a menace to the welfare of the 
world,” he said, “and it seems to me 
that secret treaties are a menace to 
the welfare of the selling business. 

“When we allow secret treaties 
(which in our case would come under 
the classification of secret discounts, 
advertising allowances, brokerages or 
anything else you may want to call 
them) to enter into our scheme of sell- 
ing things, then it seems to me we are 
not sensible but are beginning to im- 
pose upon, to trick, to deceive, to gull 
and to cheat. 

“We cannot make use of discounts, 
brokerages or advertising allowances 
without cheating some of those to 
whom we sell. 

“Is it sensible to name a price and 
then begin quoting a discount here and 
there? Is it sensible to name a price 
and then give an advertising allow- 
ance to one and not to another? Is it 
sensible to name a price and then give 
a brokerage to one and not to another? 

“These brokerages, discounts or. ad- 
vertising allowances are almost in- 
variably given only when they cannot 
be avoided. The secret treaty man 
does not give a discount if he can 
avoid it. If he can get the buyer to 
pay the full price he does so. Is this 
sensible, or is it destructive? 

“When some outstanding members 
of an industry name a price and the 
less important members ~-come out 
openly and name or print the same 
price but secretly give a discount, they 
are tearing down the very structure 
of business. They are making the 
proper upbuilding of an industry a 
longer job. 

“They immediately give the buyer 
the impression that the market is 
weak, that a discount can be had from 
anyone, and in short, they pull their 
house down about themselves. If one’s 
idea of price does not agree with the 
idea of competitors or friends, then 
why in heaven’s name not use another 
price? Why not boldly print a dif- 
ferent price-? 

“What can we hope to accomplish 
with the so-called secret discounts? 
They may be denied. but denials mean 
nothing if the thing is actually done. 
Is that sensible?” 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Dry or Summer Sausage 


One of the most important 
steps in the manufacture of dry 
or summer sausage is the han- 
dling of the product through the 
dry room. 

The best way to insure good 
results in the dry room is to have 
controlled air conditions and not 
subject the product to atmospher- 
ic conditions over which control 
is limited. 

In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of January 19, 1929, general in- 
structions for the manufacture 
of dry or summer sausage were 
given up to the time the product 
is ready for the dry room. 

In the present article the meth- 
od of handling, through the dry 
room, product that is dried and 
not smoked is given. While 
these instructions apply to oper- 
ation under controlled conditions, 
many of these general principles 
are equally applicable to the man- 
ufacture of the product without 
air conditioning. 


The subject of “Dry Sausage as a 
Builder of Meat Trade Volume” was dis- 
cussed in an article in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of January 12, 1929. Gen- 
eral directions and advice were given in 
that article. 


The next article in the series will be 
devoted to “Dry Sausage Development.” 


Drying Italian Sausage 

Dry room instructions for Italian air- 
dried sausage (not smoked) are as fol- 
lows: 

Successful drying of Italian air-dried 
sausage without sliming, excessive 
mould formation, case hardening or 
shelling with honeycomb or hollow cen- 
ters and spoilage, depends largely upon 
facilities. 

Under the old methods drying with- 
out automatic equipment and control 
was a task for men with considerable 
experience in coping with ever-chang- 
ing temperature and weather condi- 
tions. Only long experience enabled 
them to regulate and maintain proper 
temperature and relative humidity. 

Dehydration or drying can only be 
done as fast as the product will give 
up its constitutional moisture through 
the casing without case hardening. This 
takes place in a temperature low 
enough to prevent spoilage, yet high 
enough to secure a good red meat col- 
xx from the action of saltpeter without 
causing a gray ring under the casing, 
due to sudden lowering of tempera- 
ture or cold air striking the sausage. 


The condition and quality of meat, 
casings, curing of meat after cutting 
and before stuffing, and “green hang- 
ing room” temperature and conditions 
have a great bearing upon successful 
drying and storage. 

The Green Hanging Room. 

After the sausage is stuffed it should 
be hung on trucks and washed by 
spraying vigorously with water. It is 
then taken to the green hanging room 
and hung on racks, with the sticks 
spaced 6 in. apart. 

The size of this room is governed by 
the maximum daily production. The 
room temperature should be 57 to 58 
degs. F., without variation, and without 
air circulation caused by opening doors 
and windows. 

Best results are obtained in the green 
hanging room if there are no outside 
windows, but only a small ventilator 
through the ceiling to the roof. The 
sausage should be protected with bur- 
lap around the outside of the racks to 
guard against draft. 

Hang for 24 to 36 hours, until the 
surplus moisture has dripped off and 
evaporated; then wrap with twine such 
kinds of product as are tightly twined 
after stuffing. 


The Drying Room. 


Take to the dry room and hang on 
outside or skipped racks until the cas- 
ings are dry enough to prevent sliming. 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 








Cured Bacon. 


Enclosed find 2c stamp. 














When the sausage feels dry, hang op 
the inside racks to prevent too rapid 
drying, and closely watch to prevent 
sliming. 

The temperature of this room should 
be not lower than 48 degs. F. and not 
higher than 54 degs. F., with a relative 
humidity of 73 to 75 per cent. 

It is not considered -good practice to 
hang smoked summer sausage in the 
same dry room with “air dried only,” 

Italian sausage, all air-dried and not 
smoked, stuffed in beef casings, should 
be taken to the same green hanging 
room. And when taken to the dry room 
it should be hung on inside racks and 
sections to SET, and to prevent draft 
striking the sausage and too rapid dry- 
ing and wrinkling. 

Italian dried sausage which contains 
much garlic must not be exposed to 
temperatures over 57 degs. F., and then 
only in the green hanging room for 24 
to 36 hours. 

Processing Points to Remember. 

If unsmoked hog bung casings are 
permitted to slime, drying is much 
more difficult and takes longer, as the 
slime has a tendency to absorb surplus 
moisture. 

If the sausage dries too fast, hang 
the sticks closer. If it dries too slow, 
space wider. 

When the sausage is dry it may be 
dipped in odorless paraffine. This 
coating will prevent the casing taking 
up moisture from the air, and will pre- 
vent moulding and excessive shrink, 
especially of the tightly twined va- 
rieties. 

Dry rooms must be kept strictly sani- 
tary. Keep clean fresh sawdust on the 
floors, changing it as often as neces- 
sary. All woodwork should be white 
washed (not painted) twice a year with 
a solution of lime and water. 

There is danger of the sausage dry- 
ing too fast during very cold weather, 
due to infiltration of air. This is espe 
cially true of Italian sausage stuffed 
in beef middles. 

If the sausage should case harden or 
shell, hang the sticks close together and 
cover with burlap until the shell 
softens, or until it feels clammy. Then 
spread out again and protect by hang- 
ing in inside racks or with burlap 
around the racks. 


The next article in this series will be 
devoted to the preparation and han 
of casings for use in dry sausage manu 
facture. 

Formulas for the manufacture of pope 


lar brands of Italian Dried Sausage 


peared in THE, NATIONAL 
VISIONER of January 19, 1929.. Add 
tional formulas will appear on these page 
from time to time. 
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To Avoid Soft Lard 


An Eastern packer complains of soft 
jard and asks about the advantages of 
the lard roll. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
In the conduct of our business we manufacture 
lard which is strictly pure open-kettle rendered. 


During the summer months we experience trou- 
ple with soft lard. Sometimes it is so soft that 
it approaches the consistency of thick cream. 


What recommendations can you make to cor- 
rect this so as to retain the title of strictly pure 
lard? What percent of stearine, tallow or other 
substitute can be introduced into lard without 
its losing the title of strictly pure lard? 


What does a lard roll do toward stiffening lard 
and helping it to retain this stiffness? 

The inquirer complains of soft lard, 
particularly in the warmer months. 

It is assumed that this packer has 
no trouble with soft hogs. Hogs hav- 
ing a soft fat produce a lard that it 
is almost impossible to harden. About 
the only thing that can be done with 
it is to mix small quantities with firm 
lard. 

He does not give his methods. of 
manufacture, so that it is not known 
whether he chills the lard quickly or 
if it is left to cool off gradually. 

Lard should be chilled quickly so 
there will be no separation of the stear- 
ing and oil. Some packers who have 
no lard roll overcome their trouble with 
soft lard by drawing it while it is still 
warm, and immediately putting it in 
the cooler where it will chill rapidly— 
the quicker the better. 

It is permissible to use lard stearine 
to harden soft lard. Sometimes 2 to 
3 per cent of lard stearine is sufficient; 
sometimes as much as 5 per cent or 
more is required to harden it. The 
process is simply to melt the lard and 
thoroughly mix the lard stearine with 
it. This product may be bought from 
any of the larger packers. No other 
kind of stearine should be used if the 
product is to be pure lard. 

Advantage of a Lard Roll. 

A simple experiment that may be 
used to find the advantages of a lard 
wll is the following: 

Pass some of the warm lard over an 
iron plate, chilled on ice, into the ship- 
ping container. Then, after storing a 
reasonable length of time in the cooler, 
see how the lard stands up when 
brought into room temperature. If this 
experiment proves satisfactory, the best 
thing to do is to install a small lard- 
chilling roll. 

The use of the lard roll prevents any 
Separation of the stearine and oil and 
enables the lard to withstand a higher 
temperature. 

The lard roll consists of a cast iron 
or steel cylinder through which chilled 
brine is pumped, or in which ammonia 
's expanded directly. Brine rolls usually 
circulate from zero to 10 degs. F., and 
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the lard, if run over the roll when the 
lard is 110 to 180 degs. F., will fall 
into the picker boxes at 40 to 50 degs. 
F. From the picker boxes the lard is 
ready to be drawn off in the package. 

The consistency of the lard finally de- 
livered to the package depends upon the 
temperature at which the lard is fed 
into the picker trough, and upon the 
speed of the pickers. If the lard drops 
from the roll into the picker box in too 
liquid a condition, it never thoroughly 
sets in the package. And if the lard in 
the picker box is beaten up too much 
by the picker arms, through excessive 
speed or through remaining in the box 
for too long a time, its consistency is 
permanently spoiled. 

Proper operation of both the roll and 
the picker box is important. 

----e—- 


Good Cooler Operation 


A small meat packer in the Central 
West desires to shut down his refrig- 
erating machine during the night, and 
at the same time maintain good condi- 
tions in his cooler during this time. He 
wants to know what would be the best 
system to install, and says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a cooler 45 ft. long, 15 ft. wide and 
10% ft. high. We wish to cool this with a 10- 
ton ice machine without running day and night. 


What system would be best for cooling under 
these conditions—tanks or coils? We do not have 
ceiling room for a brine spray system, and if we 
did have, we would not care to install it, as it 
would necessitate 24-hour operation. We want 
to hold the cooler at a temperature of about 38 
degs. F. 

It appears there are two solutions to 
this packer’s problem. One would be 
to install a side brine spray system 
with a brine tank for holding the tem- 
perature desired, or as close to it as 
possible, during the night. 

With this arrangement the refrig- 
erating machine could be operated until 
quitting time, or until the temperature 
of the brine in the tank had dropped 
to 12 or 15 degs. F. A circulating pump 
would be necessary to circulate the 
brine. This side spray would maintain 
good circulation throughout the cooler. 

Another excellent arrangement would 
be to install a cooling unit of the type 
illustrated and described in the Janu- 
ary 12, 1929, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. In this case the unit 
could be operated day and night with a 
small expense for power. During the 
night, the brine for cooling would be 
taken from the brine tank. 

The use of such a unit would main- 
tain good conditions in the cooler at all 
times, but a few minutes would be re- 
quired each morning to defrost the 
coils. 

Any ice machine manufacturer would 
be able to furnish a brine tank of the 
required size to meet these needs. 
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PACKINGHOUSE ACCOUNTING. 


The general principles and methods 
of packinghouse accounting have been 
embodied in a volume entitled “Pack- 
inghouse Accounting,” prepared by the 
committee on accounting of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, and re- 
vised and edited by Howard C. Greer, 
director of the department of organiza- 
tion and accounting of the Institute. 

No attempt is made in this volume 
to lay down a standard or uniform 
system of accounts for packing com- 
panies. It is believed that no single 


method of accounting procedure could 
be pear og for the industry as a 
whole, owing to the varying size of the 
companies it includes, the differences in 
their operations, their administrative 
organizations and the physical layouts 
of their respective plants. 

Instead, the book gives certain basic 
principles of accounting and certain 
general practices as to record keeping 
which are almost uniformly applicable 
in the industry. 

The foreword of the volume states 
that the book is intended for executives 
as much as for accountants. The sub- 
jects discussed are approached from the 
standpoint of a manager who will use 
the information, rather than from the 
standpoint of the assistant who will 
prepare it. 

It is expected that the bookkeeping 
of the industry will be treated in de- 
tail in a second volume intended for the 
men actually engaged in packinghouse 
accounting work. 

The first chapter contains a full un- 
derstanding of what an accounting sys- 
tem is and what it does. The second 
chapter deals with the accounting prob- 
lems peculiar to the packinghouse; in 
the third, the cost-finding procedure of 
the packing industry is outlined and 
distinguished from that of other well- 
known lines of business. Departmenti- 
zation, which is regarded as among the 
most important and distinctive features 
of the accounting work of the indus- 
try, is discussed in chapter four. 

Other chapters are devoted to ac- 
counting for cattle operations, includ- 
ing costs, margins and departmental 
accounts; accounting for calf opera- 
tions, and for sheep and lamb opera- 
tions; for hog operations, including 
tests, yields and cost-figuring as well 
as departmental accounts; production, 
distribution, management and financial 
expenses; and operating and financial 
statements. 

The volume contains 404 pages. It is 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, at a retail price of $4.00. 

fe 


PATENTS NEW SMOKE BOX. 


A smoke box for use in smokehouses, 
and designed to prevent soot and ashes 
from escaping into the smokehouse and 
settling onto the meats, has been pat- 
ented by J. E. Covey, Chicago, as as- 
signor to Swift & Company. This ap- 
paratus, patented Dec. 4, 1928, under 
registry No. 1,694,163, is fueled with 
sawdust and consists of a self-heating 
device for filtering the soot and ashes 
from the smoke, allowing them to pass 
upward through the smoke tube into 
the smoke room. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Irregular—Trade Mixed—Hog 
Run Moderate—Hogs Easier—Lard 
Stocks Large—Cash Trade Fair— 
Sentiment Divided—Country  Aitti- 
tude Watched Closely. 


The developments in the market for 
hog products the past week were con- 
tinued strength in hogs for a time, 
which carried prices to new season’s 
highs, followed by a reaction. The 
market for products acted likewise. 
Commission house trade was mixed. 
Scattered buying and covering was sat- 
isfied by profit taking and packer sell- 
ing. This resulted in an easier tone, 
due to liquidation and selling on the 
increasing stocks and a somewhat larg- 
er run of hogs to market, although com- 
pared with a year ago, the movement 
was still moderate. Hog receipts at 
Chicago last week were the smallest 
since the early part of October. Prices 
averaged 11.60c, or the best of the sea- 
son, representing an increase of 15c 
over the previous week and $3.30 over 
a year ago. 

Considerable discussion continues in 
evidence relative to hogs and lard be- 
ing out of line. Lard prices are rela- 
tively low, and while this undoubtedly 
attracted some outside speculative buy- 
ing to the lard market, the recent ad- 
vances had apparently weakened the 
technical position, so much so that the 
market responded readily to packer 
selling, realizing or any display of a 
reactionary tendency in hogs. 


Hog Marketings Watched. 


The developments in lard, however, 
were probably influenced mainly by an 
increase of 6,491,000 Ibs. in the Chicago 
lard stocks the first half of this month. 
The supply now totals 101,734,000 lbs., 
the largest at this time in recent years, 
and compares with 60,208,000 lbs. a 
year ago. The stocks of dry-salted 
bellies made since October 1, totaled 
almost 41,000,000 Ibs., an increase of 
about 2,000,000 lbs. the first half of 
March. These are 12,000,000 lbs. larger 
than at this time last year. 

At the same time, the cold storage 
lard holdings at the beginning of March 
were placed by the Department of Com- 
merce at 174,768,000 lbs., compared 
with 121,082,000 Ibs. on March 1 last 
year and a five year average of 98,- 
973,000 Ibs. The total meat stocks in 
cold storage at the beginning of the 
month were 1,127,910,000 lbs., compared 
with 1,025,392,000 Ibs. on March 1, last 
year, and a five year average of 951,- 
307,000 Ibs. 

Reports were circulated among the 
trade that the parity between Chicago 
and the foreign lard markets had im- 
Proved. As a result, packers with lard 
stocks abroad, as well as here, were 
said to be anxious sellers. Some at- 
tention was given to the indication that 

arch cotton oil consumption would 
most likely run somewhat under the 
heavy distribution of March last year, 
a at the beginning of the month the 
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stocks of cotton oil were slightly larg- 
er than they were the same time a year 
ago. 

In a broad way, the large stocks have 
been known for some time, and proba- 
bly have been discounted to a great 
extent. The result is that at the sea- 
board there is more interest in the 
probable hog marketings the next sev- 
eral weeks than any other factor. Ex- 
pectations of continued good domestic 
distribution and a fairly good export 
trade was in evidence. There was a 
feeling current that while lard has im- 
proved in value recently, the market 
might be aided materially when the 
time arrives that the distribution be- 
gins to cut down the present supply. 


Lard Exports Smaller. 


The official exports of lard for the 
week ended March 9, were 13,254,000 
lbs., compared with 18,257,000 lbs. last 
year. Germany took 5,164,000 Ibs.; 
United Kingdom, 4,320,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 
2,458,000 lbs.; other countries, 1,312,- 
000 lbs. The exports from January 1 
to March 9 totaled 160,609,000 Ibs., 
compared with 183,475,000 lbs. the same 
time a year ago. The unofficial exports 
for the week ended March 16, follow: 


Pork, Lard, Meats, 
Bris. Lbs. Lbs. 


641,000 


e 
Other C. ports 
Elsewhere 


8,984,000 3,895,000 


PORK—A fairly good demand and a 
steady market was the feature at New 
York. Mess was quoted at $30.00; 
family, $32.50; fat backs, $27.00@ 
80.00. At Chicago, mess was quotable 
at $32.00. 

LARD—A fair trade, both domestic 
and export, appeared to be passing, but 
the market in futures was irregular. 
At New York, prime western was quot- 
ed at 12.65@12.75c; middle western, 
12.50@12.60c; New York City, 12%@ 
12%c; refined continent, 13%4c; South 
America, 13%4c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, car lots, 12%c; less than 
cars, 12%c. At Chicago, regular lard 
in round lots was quoted at 20c under 
May; loose lard 95c under May; leaf 
lard, 112%c under May. 

BEEF—tThe market was rather quiet, 
but prices at New York were held 
steadily. Mess was quoted at $25.00; 
packet, $25.00@26.00; family, $26.00@ 
28.00; extra India mess, $44.00@46.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues $75.00@80.00 per barrel. 


See page 42 for later markets. 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended March 18, 1929, were 4,722 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 














CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the first two 
months of 1929, with comparisons, are 
reported as follows: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
SO EPO ee ee 213,780,000 190,557,000 
PE. waega caddscnn Not available 217,354,000 


, 749,616,000 





Not available 


CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


January 91,852,011 


72,753,603 
ES vansdwangacd Not available 


82,448,331 
783,435,025 





WE iste ecucecaes Not available 
(C) DOMESTIC. 


1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


January 64,913,989 88,651,397 
WOROONES 3.6 kaigtic ce week . Not available 97,830,669 


936,478,975 





Not available 
TOTAL. 

1929. 1928. 

Lbs. Lbs. 


January 156,766,000 


161,405,000 
Da ee Not available 


180,279,000 
Not available 1,719,914,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


On hand begin’g of yr. 84,557,000 
January 141,571,000 
174,768,000 





54,855,000 
84,007,000 
121,082,000 
(A) Includes entire production, both neutral 


0 and other edible, by federally inspected plants 


and also production, both neutral and other edible. 
by plants not federally inspected, except a few 
small ones, but does not include production on the 


farms. 
(B) Includes both neutral and other edible 


ard. 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plant» 
and packinghouse only. 


(1) Source: U. §. Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 


(2) Source: - §&. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


eee 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during January, 
1929, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 102,086 Ibs., valued at $39,882; 
pork, 592,750 lbs., valued at $230,123; 
sausage, 190,758 lbs., valued at $66,623; 
other canned meats, 114,292 lbs., valued 
at $36,794; total canned meats, 999,886 
lbs., valued at $373,422. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory 
during January were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 2,178 lbs., $651 value; 
sausage, 629 lbs., $192 value. 

Hawaii — Beef, 98,947 lIbs., $31,117 
value; pork, 36,279 Ibs., $8,548 value; 
sausage, 63,287 lIbs., $18,122 value; 
other canned meats, 12,812 lbs., $3,075 
value. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 2,753 lIbs., $712 
value; pork, 2,151 Ibs., $646 value; sau- 
sage, 31,972 lbs., $7,917 value; other 
canned meats, 44,398 lbs., $4,207 value. 
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MEAT EXPORTS FROM CANADA. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats from Canada to the United 
States during February, 1929, for the 
most part showed further heavy de- 
creases from shipments in the same 
month last year. The movement of 
hogs was almost 100 per cent less, and 
of cattle 71 per cent less. Sheep ship- 
ments increased 23 per cent; calves, 6 
per cent. Bacon exports dropped off 31 
per cent and pork, 33 per cent, and beef, 
31 per cent. Mutton exports alone 
showed an increase over February, 
1928. 

Export shipments from Canada to 
this country for February, 1929, with 
comparisons, as reported by the Do- 
minion Live Stock Branch, were as 
follows: 

Feb., 


Cattle, to U. S. 
Cattle, total export 
Calves, to U. 
Calves, total export 

Hogs, to U7. S 

Hogs, total export 

Sheep, to U. S. 

Sheep, total export 294 
ee, OP We Bg Mis cccws conc 1,401,800 
Beef, total export, lbs....... 1,606,700 
Bacon, to U. 8., lbs 

Bacon, total export, Ibs 

Pork, to U. 8., lbs 

Pork, total export, lbs 

Mutton, to U. S., lbs 

Mutton, total export, Ibs 


Xe 


CANADA SLAUGHTERS IN 1929. 

Inspected slaughterings of cattle and 
sheep in Canada in the two-month 
‘period ended February, 1929, showed 
increases of 7 per cent and 25 per cent, 
respectively, over the same period a 
year ago, accoding to the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch. The hog kill 
dropped off 12 per cent, while the num- 
ber of calves slaughtered was 15 per 
cent less. Slaughterings by Canadian 
plants in January-February, 1929 and 


1928, were as follows: 
1929. 


. 100,545 
. 27,978 
-456, 726 
cccccccccccccccccecscecss SO, O00 


a an 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States in the first 
two months of 1929 in general were 
considerably less than in the same 
period of 1928. Pork shipments were 
55 per cent less; bacon, 46 per cent 
less, and beef, 26 per cent less. Exports 
for the: January-February period, this 
year and last, were: 


1928. 


94,344 
32,825 
519,122 
44,572 


1928. 

Cattle, to U. S 
Cattle, total export 
Calves, to U. S. 
Calves, total export 
Hogs, to U. S...........-+.-- 
Hogs, total export 
Sheep, to U. S 

total export 


os a 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of pork and 
beef in Canada on March 1, 1929, de- 
clined 2 per cent and 6 per cent, re- 
spectively, from holdings of the same 
date last year, while holdings of 
mutton and lamb showed little change. 
Veal holdings alone showed an increase, 
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18 per cent over March, 1928. Com- 
parative figures as of March 1, this 
year with previous periods, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, are 
as follows: 
Mar. 1, 


Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 5-yr. avg., 


1929. 1929. 1928. Mar. 1, 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. 1929, Ibs. 


Beef ...15,278,552 17,775,814 16,316,802 16,534,751 
Veal .... 1,069,780 1,229,081 876,354 1,114,938 
Pork ...45,849,751 37,541,219 46,547,342 45,164,646 
Mutton & 


lamb . 4,133,155 4,601,946 4,191,989 4,212,406 


~- fe 


CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 

Government inspected slaughters of 
cattle and sheep in Canada during Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were 3 per cent and 11 per 
cent, respectively, greater than slaugh- 
ters reported for February, 1928. The 
hog kill decreased about 16 per cent, 
while the calf kill was fully 26 per cent 
greater than that for the same month 
last year. Inspected slaughters for 
February, 1929, compared with the cor- 
responding month a year ago, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Live Stock 


Branch, were: 
Feb., 
1928 
41,991 
19,050 
247,966 
18,482 


Feb., 
1929. 
Cattle . 
Calves . 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 16, 1929, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 
ended week, 
Mch.16. 1928. 
8,000 6.578% 6,727 
791 1,03134 90214 
164 115 11 
11,793 11,697 
25,958 22,908 


Prev. 


Western drsd. mts: week. 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses. 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 1,810 1,994 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 302,142 506,012 
Pork cuts, lbs..2,635,238 1,585,239 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 
Calves 


8,378 
14,667 
49,182 
42,037 


14,416 
41,861 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended March 15, 1929: 

Week 
nded Prev. 
Western dressed meats: Mch.15. week. 

Steers, carcasses 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 334 222 

Veals, carcasses 2,210 

Lambs, carcasses 9,916 

Mutton, carcasses 879 

Pork, Ibs. 704,488 
— seeneneeee: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 


1,992 
874 


822 
592,591 


1,667 
2,493 
20,180 
4,114 


1,457 
2,159 
3,934 


1,416 
2,032 
15,955 
3,385 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Mch. 16, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
Prev. week, 


ended ° 
Western dressed meats: Mch.16. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses 2,002 1,539 
Cows, carcasses 1,664 2,192 
Bulls, carcasses : 70 69 
Veals, carcasses 446 1,197 
Lambs, carcasses 2,095 14,341 
Mutton, carcasses 748 449 
Pork, Ibs. 
Local slaughters: 


534,147 


1,155 
3,830 
20,212 
2,390 


Sheep 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 
Exports of pork products from pring). 
pal ports of the United States during 
the week ended March 16, 1929: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES, 


——Week ended—— Jan}. 
Mar. 16, Mar. 17, Mar. 9, Mar. 16, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1999 

M lbs. MIbs. MIbs. Mity 


647917719 15,053 
“o45'356 ae 
29° (Lie 
334 24g 


Total 
To Belgium esse 
United Kingdom..... 410 
10 ecen 
10 107 
countries 217 165 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
3,066 
3 


2,614 


Other 


Te Gettegny ........ 
United Kingdom ... 
Other Europe 

Cuba 

Other countries...... 


Total 
To Germany 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Cuba 
Other countries 


13,254 172,19 
5,164 


4,320 


To United Kingdom. 
Other Europe <3 
Canada *. 
Other countries .... g 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
ended March 16, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, _ pork, 
M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M ibs 
Total 2,673 11,523 1 
Boston ... os 1 468 
Detroit ae 596 
Port Huron ... . én 
Key West 31 
New Orleans 53 
New York 1,992 
Philadelphia - “aye 57 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS, 


Exported to: 


United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 


U. S. COMMERCE BODY TO MEET. 

The significant changes in American 
business heralding the approach of a 
new development will be the theme 
around which the program of the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, t 
be held in Washington, D. C., April 2 
to May 8, will be built. 

The general text of the meeting wil 
be the “Growing Responsibilities d 
Business.” Among the specific subjects 
to be considered are the responsi 
in present-day tariff making; the future 
of small business; responsibilities 
the trade association and the F 
Trade.Commission; natural resources 
the business man’s responsibility; 
new economics; credit supply 
security markets; business p r 
common to Canada and the United 
States; the impact of science pe busi- 


ness; Pacific relations, and the @ 


dollar. 
+ @—— 


What pork cuts are cured in dry # 
and how is it done? Ask the “pat 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A decided turn for the 
worse struck the market for tallow at 
New York the past week. Prices broke 
to new lows for the downward move- 
ment, although a good volume of trade 
is understood to have passed. Sales 
were reported of 500,000 lbs. of extra, 
fob. New York, on a basis of 8%%c. 
Some of this, if not all, had been pass- 
ing under cover until about the middle 
of the week. Later developments had 
it that about 150,000 lbs. of outside 
stuff, equal to extra, sold at 8%c de- 
livered. The selling apparently repre- 
sented liquidation, and consumers were 
packing away and were interested oniy 
at concessions. There was little in the 
news to account for the market’s ac- 
tion other than the fact that buyers 
had been holding off. This, apparently, 
unsettled some of the producers. 

The developments in tallow made for 
an easier tone in other soapers’ ma- 
terials, but the tallow market dis- 
played more weakness than did greases 
in general. At New York, extra f.o.b. 
was quoted at 85gc; special, 83. @8%c; 
edible, 938 @9%c nominal. At Chicago, 
demand was rather limited, and the 
market was easier, although pressure 
was not active. Edible was quoted at 
9%@9%c; fancy, 944c; prime packer, 
9%c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%4@8%c. 
There was no auction at London this 
week, At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was easier, with choice quoted at 438s 
and good mixed at 41s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market in the east 
was rather quiet and more or less nomi- 
nal. Oleo, New York, was quoted at 
11@11%c nominal. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and about steady, 
with oleo quoted at 10%c. 

OLEO OIL—Aside from routine in- 
terest, there was little in the market. 
Prices held steady in a quiet trade. At 
New York, extra was quoted at 114@ 
li%c; medium, 10%@l1ic; lower 
grades, 10%2c. At Chicago, the market 


was dull and steady, with extra quoted 
at 11c. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was quiet and 
the market was easier, but on the set- 
back a fair trade was reported. At 
New York, edible was quoted at 15%4c; 
extra winter, 1385¢c; extra, 18%c; extra 
No. 1, 18%4c; No. 1, 13%; No. 2, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
easier with lower raw materials. At 
New York, pure was quoted at 15c; 
a 13%c; No. 1, 13%c; cold test, 


GREASES—A rather moderate vol- 
ume of interest featured the market 
at New York the past week, and the 
tone was barely steady as a result, be- 
ing influenced somewhat by the sharp 
break in tallow. Offerings of greases, 
OWever, were held steadily, and the 

k of pressure from producers gave 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the market a relatively firm tone as 
compared with tallow. Consumers of 
greases, however, were inclined to hold 
off. This made for a limited turnover, 
as well as a more mixed sentiment in 
general. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 8%@8%c; su- 
perior house, 858@8%c; A white, 8% 
@8%c; B white, 8%@8%c; choice 
white, 10346@10%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet 
and about steady, with sales of some 
choice white grease reported at 9%c 
loose c.a.f. New York. At Chicago, 
choice white was quoted at 9%c; A 
white, 8%@9c; B white, 8%c; yellow, 
8%@8%c; brown, 8% @8%ce. 
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By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 21, 1929. 


Blood. 
Blood market continues to show 
steady demand, on par with last week. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Unit. 
A ; 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gelatine and glue stocks situation, as 
in the past month or so, steady, with 
fair amount of trading. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock ......¢......... $40.00@42.00 
OR rer eee i 133.00 
ER ee 40.00@42.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 41. 2.00 
ee eee 31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 5c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
g. PED cas ccscnccescccecses 56. 120.00 
IE Ghia s 6 sakes bosesaceve 45. 47.00 
bE eae ee 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

Good trading reported today in 
animal hair. Carlots of grey processed 
winter closed at 6%c, and of grey 
summer at 4%c, both Chicago base. 
Dyed winter can be sold at 7%c, Chi- 


cago. In_ general, market shows 

strength, 

Coll and field dried ................-- 8 3%e 
grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 5c 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib......... 6%@ 7c 

Cattle switches, each*............+... 4%4@ Ske 








Ground and unground..........-sececes $5.00 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Demand for digester tankage mate- 
rials shows fair strength. Inquiries are 
good and sales steady on basis of 
$4.75 & 10c, Chicago, carlots, for 
ground. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11%@12% ammonia..... $4.75 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.50@4.75 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 
Fertilizer Materials. 

Fertilizer materials still are moving 

at a good rate, trading constant at 

$3.75 & 10c, Chicago, for high grade 

ground, carlot shipment. 

Unit Ammonia. 

High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ at 
7 


Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4. 4.10 & 10 
MOOR WIRE occccccscreccesecovece 4 4.00 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. 24. 25.00 


ERG BUTE. occ ccs cccsascvouces 3.7 


Bone Meals. 

Bone meals the past week were firm 
to easy, with some sellers unwilling to 
trade on buyers’ offers under present 
price range. 


4.00 


Per Ton, 
= | Re rere tree $50.00@55.00 
| rte cere ree 26. 129.00 
WOE IEE Sediticcveccccecesece 26. 28.00 


Cracklings. 


Cracklings show no change from 
previous inaction. Prices are more or 
less nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WERE, BROCCO «oc 0.0 a.cceecnsve events $ .95@ 1.05 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality. 85. 190.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


°A ding to count. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, March 21, 1929. 


Ground dried blood sold at New York 
during the past week at $4.25, per unit 
of ammonia, and what spot material 
is now to be had is held at $4.50 per 
unit. 

Very little trading has been done in 
tankage and other fertilizer materials, 
with the exception of nitrate of soda 
which has been in heavy demand at 
New York port. Spot material has 
sold as high as $2.27%, ex-vessel, New 
York. Some of the importers are sold 
out until April. 

Cracklings are weak and the demand 
is very light with lower prices appar- 
ently at hand. 

Sulphate of ammonia is being offered 
very freely at lower prices. 

ake seat 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States in December, 1928, 
totaled 36,444,710 lbs., valued at 
$2,873,016, of which 36,443,630 Ibs. 
valued at $2,872,888 came from the 
Philippines, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. December im- 
ports of copra totaled 58,095,316 Ibs. 
valued at $2,411,028, of which the 
Philippines shipped 46,452,568 Ibs. 
valued at $1,868,672. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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AIROBLAST is a scientific means of smoking and ventil 
ating meats, and as a consequence the work done is efficient 
and economical. A constant flow of high temperature fresh 
air is injected into the smoke house and at the same time 
smoke is being produced from sawdust. 


The meats are rapidly conditioned and thoroughly smoked, 
having a pleasant, lasting flavor and a salable color. At 
other of the outstanding features of the AIROBLAST 
the automatic temperature control which assures an evel 
temperature during the entire smoking process. This cot 
trol of the temperature effects a great saving of the products 
being smoked. 


WUT 





SMOKING AND SMOKE FE Y 
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OILGAS is a recent development which permits the use of 
an inexpensive fuel for producing smoke and heat. It is 
particularly adapted to plants that wish to operate without 
gas; also where automatic control is not considered neces- 
sary. The equipment is compact and very simple to operate, 
requiring little attention on the part of the operator. Unless 
you have one or the other of these systems installed in your 
plant, you will find it very profitable to investigate them 
thoroughly. Write us today for complete booklet. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 SO.WESTERN BLVD. 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS -' 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 8&8 3 & 
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MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 16, 1929.— 
Starting the week with an easier tend- 
ency, cottonseed declined steadily dur- 
ing the past week and closed about 
$1.00 per ton down on the old crop 
months, but 35c higher on October. The 
decline- was in sympathy with easier 
oil and meal, while hulls and linters 
held steady to firm. The outstanding 
feature was the apparent willingness 
to sell October seed, at above $42.00, by 
both planters and locals, and the buy- 
ing of these hedges by Mississippi mill 
interests who were selling the October 
products simultaneously. 

From a mill standpoint, this opera- 
tion looks attractive, figuring about 310 
Ibs. oil, 825 Ibs. meal, 600 lbs. hulls and 
150 lbs. lint at current prices for the 
Fall deliveries, indicating a spread of 
about $12.00 per ton. Against this, lo- 
cals are advancing the idea that Oc- 
tober seed has not opened as high as 
$40.00 in the last several years, and 
the fact that current contracts will 
necessarily result in the delivery of hill 
seed in the event that actual deliveries 
are contemplated. 

Revising Current Seed Rule. 

A committee has been appointed by 
the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange to 
revise the current seed rule somewhat 
in line with suggestions from the trade 
in general. This revision requires con- 
siderable work, and it is possible that 
any change that may be decided upon 
cannot be put into effect before the 
middle of the Summer. 

In the meantime, contract quality 
seed are of the exact specifications un- 
der which seed have been sold to the 
mills for the last several years, and de- 
liveries are subject to the same dis- 
counts applied right along on sampling 
inspections and analyses by official ap- 
pointees of the Exchange Clearing As- 
sociation. 

Starting the week with an easier 
tone, the decline in cottonseed meal 
gained mometum and culminated in se- 
vere declines the last days of the week, 
closing at the bottom on a decline, for 
old crop months, of about $1.75 per ton, 
while October was 55c and November 
40c lower. Friday’s trading was a rec- 
ord at 4,600 tons, which was followed 

Saturday’s short session total of 


Pit traders who have been selling 
through the week covered their shorts 
largely on Friday and attempted to 
change their position on Saturday, but 
sentiment was against the market and 
buying was insufficient to stop the de- 
cline. Since the close, while the ring 
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is mostly talking bearish, quite a few 
feel the decline has been overdone and 
that some reaction will be seen next 
week, particularly in the event of any 
help from the consuming trade, who 
have been practically out of the mar- 
ket for 60 days. 

The Texas market has apparently not 
followed the Memphis decline, due to a 
fair local spot demand, and Memphis 
meal at current prices is comparatively 
low. 

Cottonseed and meal future prices on 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange for 
the week ended March 16, 1929: 

PRIME COTTONSEED. 
—Close—— 
High, Low. 3/16 3/9 
Stith ssoncwds cad 48.15 47.50 48.00 48.10 
47.25 47.25 48.40 
47.75 47.75 48.90 
42.25 42.20 41.85 
PRIME 41% PROTEIN COTTONSEED MBAL. 


—cC 
3/16 
41.80 
41.85 
42.00 
37.35 
37.10 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, March 19, 1929. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 8%c 
lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
tanks, coast, 75%@7%c lb.; Cochin 
cocoanut oil, barrels, New York, 10@ 
10%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 12@12%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 10% @l11c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 10%@ 
10%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
barrels, New York, $1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Niger 
palm oil, casks, New York, 84%2@8%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
9%c lb.; glycerine, soap lye, 7@7%c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 1542@16c Ib.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 1142@11%c lb. 


——— ge 
SHORTENING DIVISION MEETS. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Shortening and Oil Division of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion was held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday, March 
21. Among other important matters 
considered at the session was the ques- 
tion of the proposed tariff on vegetable 


oils. 
fo 
See the “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Consulting, Analytical 
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Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY HIGHER. 
(Special Report from the Ft. Worth Laboratories.) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., March 15, 1,929 
Milling efficiency the past several 
months has been better than for the 
corresponding periods of last season, 
This is probably due to the seed this 
season resembling very closely the seed 
of last season. 

The quality of the oil being produced 
each period is definitely poorer than 
that of the previous period. Where in 
early periods, the producing of refined 
oil having a prime color has been pos- 
sible, in most instances, by using 80 
per cent of the maximum allowable 
amount of caustic, in many cases it ig 
now necessary to use the maximum al- 
lowable amount of caustic in order to 
produce a prime colored oil, resulting 
in a decided increase in refining loss, 

SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 tbs, 
— Waste, — 


* Moisture. 


SIDIw 
Seewes 
CUD 


i 


Av. all samples 

Best sample av. 

Lowest sample av. 

Av. same mo. last year. 
Annual av. Jast year.... 8 


CRUDE OIL. 


Refining Color 
Loss. Red. 


PR=o> Gallons Oil. 
SESES LBr ver cent 


- pee Ammonia in 
SwDOM 


co 02 Co Go CO 


aE 


Average all samples 
Best sample average 
Lowest sample average.... 
Av. same month last year.. 
Annual average last year.. 


CAKE AND MBAL. 

Mois- Ammo- Pro- 

ture. nia. teins. 
Av. all mills .59 42.17 §& 
Best av. 
Worst av. result.... 7.00 8. 
Av. this mo. last yr. 7.75 8.27 
Annual ay. last year. 7.52 8.26 


HULLS. 


pe bots 
eOrKos 


Oil in Hulls. 

of Standard. 
NPPper ds m 
2232 Ammonia. 


RR = eee 
Best av. result....... 
Worst av. result...... 


SS°> Whole Seeds 


> S8SS and Meats. 


Av. this month last yr.0. 
Annual av. last yr..... 0. 


a 
OIL MILL MEN TO CONVENE. 


The joint convention of the Oil Mill 
Machinery Manufacturers and Supply 
Association and the National Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association will be 
held at San Antonio, Tex., on May 22, 
23 and 24, in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Headquarters will be maintained at the 
St. Anthony Hotel. 

Details regarding the meeting can be 
secured from A. E. Smith, president of 
the supply association, The Murray 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; A. D. Guggenheim, 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Co, 
Waco, Tex., or F. P. Morris, Houston, 
Tex., secretary of the Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association. 


fe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
March 1, 1929, to March 20, 1929, 26,- 
646,075 lbs.; tallow, none; 
1,881,800 Ibs.; stearine, none. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Prices Easier—Liquida- 

= oral i$ Deliveries Influ- 
ential—Lard Irregular—Cotton Firm 
—Weather South Better — Climatic 
Conditions More Important — Cash 
Trade Moderate—Crude Easier. 


A rather moderate volume of trade 
and an easier trend featured cotton oil 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Liquidation was in evi- 
dence, both local and outside, and while 
not of large volume, it uncovered stop 
loss orders, the market meeting with 
rather poor support on a scale down- 
yard. 

“8 easier tone in crude oil, with mod- 
erate deliveries on contracts and an ir- 
regular market in lard, served to un- 
settle the longs. The fact that buying 
power did not develop in a broad way 
on the strength in cotton, also served 
to bring about some of the selling. 

The strength in the white commodity, 
however, tended to restrict bear pres- 
sure, owing to the fact that reports 
from the South continued to dwell upon 
delayed preparations for the new crop. 
Fears of flood conditions attracted at- 
tention at times, but the market was 
suffering from lack of leadership on 
the constructive side and was some- 
what under the influence of a rather 
disappointing cash demand. 


Crude Markets Are Easier. 


The crude markets took on an easier 
appearance, although at no time was 
there any particular pressure of crude 
oil in evidence. Commission house 
operations were very mixed on the set- 
back while the local element were on 
both sides, but the market appeared to 
respond more readily to selling than it 
did to buying. 

The latter situation, however, was 
partly traceable to the fact that the 
volume of outside interest was small, 
and professional longs were scared out 
by the deliveries of about 2,500 bbls. 
on March contracts by the Southern 
Cottonoil Co. The deliveries were stop- 
ped by Aspegren, Hentz and a cotton 
wire house—the latter credited with 
having stopped the bulk of the tenders 
—creating the impression that the oil 
would come back on the market in the 
near future. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Considerable was heard of lack of 
support in the spot position, due to the 
small discount under the futures, but 
it was evident that should the March 
delivery widen its discount to any ex- 
tent, the tenders would fall into the 
hands of local cash handlers. These 
would like to get some cash oil here 
to be prepared for the fish packing 
trade in the East, which should develop 
in the near future. The store stocks 
of oil at New York are believed to 
total around 4,000 bbls., not a burden- 
some quantity. 

The weekly weather report said the 
outstanding feature of the week was 
the disastrous flood in the southeastern 
states, notably in parts of Georgia, 
southern Alabama and some adjoining 
sections. Much damage bv washing 
and flooding was done to farm lands. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., March 21, 1929.— 
Cotton oil somewhat lower on account 
of recent decline in hogs, corn and lard. 
However, distant positions are steady, 
due to smaller ginnings than expected 
and also because of continued unfavor- 
able weather for planting. Crude is 
offered sparingly at 8%c, Texas; 8%c, 
Valley; bleachable, 9.75c, loose, New 
Orleans. The trade is expecting better 
demand for compound next month and 
with new commitments in both crude 
and refined oil, leading to better prices. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 21, 1929.— 
Crude oil very dull at 8% @9c, accord- 
ing to shipment; 41 per cent meal, 
$43.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $10.50. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., March 21, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, West Texas and Dallas ter- 
ritory, nominal; prime crude oil, 8%c; 
43 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dal- 
las, $44.50; hulls, $11.00; mill run lin- 
ters, 4@5c. No offerings, no sales; 
weather fair. 


Quite generally in the eastern half of 
the Cotton Belt, and extending west- 
ward to the eastern parts of Oklahoma 
and Texas, rains and wet soil further 
delayed field operations and earlier 
work in many parts of the Southeast 
will have to be done over. Prepara- 
tions for spring planting are much be- 
hind an average year in nearlv all of 
the southern states, but the weather 
conditions improved markedly the lat- 
ter part of the week. 


Weather Is Important Factor. 


Under such conditions it was not sur- 
prising to find the oil trade in an 
awaiting attitude, looking toward the 
weather as a growing factor of import- 
ance. The technical position had been 
strengthened somewhat by the setback, 
but sentiment as a whole was greatly 
mixed, with some anticipating a com- 
paratively small March consumption 
compared with the lard distribution in 
March last year. Others were of the 
opinion that edible fat demand would 
be good the balance of the season, and 
that cotton under the present statisti- 
cal position is apt to rule high unless 
a good-sized new crop materializes. 

The crude markets in Texas and Val- 
ley were nominal most of the time, 
while in the Southeast, 8%c was bid 
and 9%c asked. Very little attention, 
however, was being paid the crude de- 
velopments. A weaker tallow market 
attracted some attention, with extra, 
New York, selling off to 85%c, f.o.b. On 
the other hand, stearine was held at 
11%c, nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 


Friday, March 15, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
1080 a .... 
a 1081 
1070 a 1090 
200 1078 1078 1078 a .... 
1078 a 1095 
. 1200 1101 1098 1099 a .... 
- 1105 a 1109 
MBs o's ne ae ee eed 1112 a 1115 
Oct. 1096 a 1107 
Total sales, including switches, 1,400 

bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 








REFINED 


————— 











ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 











——_—_— 
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COTTON OIL 
CONSUMERS 


Find the New Orleans Contract 
Maczket an ideal means of sup- 
plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in Liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- 
ery, stabilized differences, weight, 
grade and quality guaranteed 
by n indemnity bond, are a 
few of the advantages of the 


New Orleans Refined Cotton 
Seed Oil Market 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 
PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 


VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 


MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


ee: | ne 








The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 
On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Saturday, March 16, 1929. 

iy a 

200 1078 1078 1078 a .... 

TO Sa ae aie te 1070 a 1090 

1075 a 1080 

1078 a 1095 

400 1099 1096 1096 a .... 

UNE eicn <>) seat ases seen 1100 a 1107 

ENR eee ee ee 1110 a 1113 

DE cavadilesce Reek Akae 1096 a 1109 

Total sales, including switches, 600 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 


Monday, March 18, 1929. 

1065 

. 1700 1070 1070 10738 

Pees &, Be ee TR. cb hom 1065 

800 1069 1064 1069 

1073 

. 5000 1090 1083 1090 

100 1099 1099 1100 

900 1100 1100 1105 a 1106 

100 1091 1091 1090 a 1100 

Total sales, including switches, 8,600 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 


Tuesday, March 19, 1929. 


1078 
1090 
1090 
1102 


See & S wp & 


1075 

1090 

1072 

1088 

1091 

1102 

400 1107 1105 1104 a 1'°’ 

1090 a 1100 

Total sales, including switches, 2,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 


Wednesday, March 20, 1929. 
1065 


100 1065 1065 1070 

900 1070 1065 1065 

1070 

. 3100 1090 1086 1085 

aD s wiam. seme: wee ake 1092 

Sept. .... 1200 1105 1103 1100 a 1101 

OL Se eas he 1085 a 1100 

Total sales, including switches, 5,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 


Thursday, March 21, 1929. 


1050 @ .... 

Pe imiek sa aah 1070 1060 1061 a 1064 

bye wa (OES S Leet ete 1050 a 1075 

1067 1063 1063 a .... 

1065 a 1080 

. 1087 1083 10838 a .... 

i 1092 1092 1092 a.... 
ee re 1101 1097 1097 a .. 

Oct 1085 1085 1085 a.... 


Sales, 8,700 bbls. 


. 1500 1072 1070 1069 
June 1072 


ees 


pewpryeee fs 


1071 
1085 
1085 
1086 
1098 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 








See page 42 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL — Demand con- 
tinued extremely quiet, and while offer- 
ings were not pressing, the tone was 
barely steady owing to heaviness in 
some competing directions. At New 
York, tanks were quoted, at 8%c, while 
Pacific coast tanks were’ quoted at 7% 
@7%e. 

CORN OIL—The last business re- 
ported was on a basis of 85c, f.o.b. 
mills, with sellers reported now ask- 
ing 8%e. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
very limited and the market more or 
less nominal, with New York tanks 
held at 10%c; barrels, 12%c, and Pa- 
cific coast tanks quoted at 9%c. 

PALM OIL—While demand was 
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quieter, partly due to weakness in tal. 
low, there was no pressure of palm 9jj 
on the market and prices were rather 
steady as a result. Cable offerings 
were well held. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 8%@8%c; ship. 
ment Nigre, 7.80@7.85; spot Lagos 
8% @8%c; shipment Lagos, 8.30@8.49, 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Aside from 
routine interest there appeared to he 
little in the market, but sellers were 
steady, with New York tanks quoted 
at 8.20c, and futures at 8.05c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The trade eon. 
tinues to await new crop developments, 
and nominal conditions prevail as a re. 
sult. Spot foots, New York, were 
quoted at 10%c; nearby, 10% @10%e; 
April-May, 10c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—The market 
was purely nominal, with shipment 
quoted at 8@8%éc. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand ruled 
quiet, but the market was barely steady 
with the decline in futures. Store oil 
was held about %ec over March. Store 
stocks at New York were estimated 
around 4,000 bbls., owing to tenders on 
March contracts. Southeast crude was 
quoted at 8% @9%c; Valley and Texas, 
nominal. 


He 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES, 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 21.—The 
Shortening and Oil Division of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion reports the following quotations: 


Shortening—tierce basis. 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast states ..........0.s00. 


12%@.12% 
Salad Oil. 


-134%@.13 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .124%@.12% 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12 12% 
Pacific Coast (port cities).......... ‘ 12% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. etd 12% 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .11 
Pacific Coast (port cities)........ 12 12% 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\%e less than white. 


Been Neer 


TARIFF ALTERNATE PROPOSED. 

The denaturing of imported oils and 
fats for industrial purposes and the 
placing of an adequate duty on im- 
ported oils and fats not denatured are 
advocated by the Bureau of Raw Mate- 


rials for the American Vegetable Oils 
and Fats Industries, in lieu of the re- 
quested tariff of 45 per cent ad valorem 
on all oils and fats asked by certain 
interests. 

Under this plan oils and fats brought 
into this country for industrial pur- 
poses would be required to be treated, 
under federal supervision, with a sub- 
stance that will render them unfit for 
food. All such materials not so de 
natured, irrespective of their country of 
origin and intended to enter into compe- 
tition with edible oils and fats produced 
in the United States, would be re 
to pay an adequate-import duty. 

It is believed by the Bureau of Raw 
Materials that such an arrangement 
would give satisfattory protection to 
livestock interests and to the producers 
of oil seeds. 


Bert 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
per, 1928, and January and February, 
1929, with comparisons, has been pre- 
pared by Aspegren & Co., Inc., as fol- 


lows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILIS. 

















‘Tons received. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
begin. of season 21,972 89,784 
p Paw ene eeestete 169,498 275,505 
= sol 869,738 1,031,414 
Se ance aaa 1,519,076 1,208,288 
MP cccccescesves p's » * 
ME... .ctacse 707,892 496.915 
BG visn sn satnneney 420,026 818,741 
IY 5 sas oncacegh 161,745 170,491 
MA. <occddvcedeer 4,880,238 4,512,196 
‘Tons crushed. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
A bs dct eae es 150,850 
a... ae 803,455 
eer y ¥, 
Mie... scttace 701,116 601,627 
SMAY .000000 ne ; 748,008 570,704 

















Pe 4,230,549 4,028,539 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 

Tons. Tons. 

ugust ..... 117,484 % 
Salember 566, 651,572 

October .. 1,182,175 4 
November . 1,328,867 1,118,165 
December . 1,328,703 1,012,953 

January .. ° 999, 760. 
February .... F 646,849 483,157 

Estimated seed receipts 1928-29. 1927-28. 

at crude mills, season Tons. Tons. 
dness hada cen 5,030,550 *4,586,705 
On hd. begng. season 21,972 *89,784 
re ° 5,052,522 *4,676,489 

Of which is so far 

- Rear 4,230,549 *4,028,539 
Destroyed at mills..... 2,840 *500 
Seed on hand.......... 646,849 *483,157 
Seed still to be received 172,284 *164,293 


646,849 tons seed on hand, at 310 lbs. crude oil 


per ton, is equivalent to 200, 


523,190 Ibs. crude oil, 


which at 8 per cent refining loss equals 184,481,335 
Ibs. refined oil, or 461,203 barrels. 

172,284 tons seed still to be received, at 310 
Ibs. crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 53,408,040 
Ibs. crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss 


equals 49,135,397 lbs. 
barrels. 


refined oil, or 122,838 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIl. 
MILLS. 











—Pounds produced. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begng. of season 13,966,554 5,422,887 
OS OPT - 20,863,435 46,157,477 
Se 126,583,719 178,960,457 
RR 280,882,679 288,966,177 
a 2,893,890 252,024,365 
Eo ..0 0higs ca.eet 219,531,974 190,554,402 
BE icc v0c5 scenes 237,127,2 182,334.2~ 
Se 165,872,441 144,039,631 
NS fh 6'e-ssa-0 casey 1,337,221,410 1,268,459,654 
——Shipments. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Sees 22,491,237 88,152,971 
ee 96,672,751  183,561,53' 
i ee 242,323,480 229,533,277 
CO ee 270,422, 233,753,212 
Se. 216,976,645 178,295,905 
TE! aucednedtsu nee 184, 172,142.51" 
February 173,714,903 153,835,142 
ae 1,255,786,240 1,139,274,557 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
PN dh éis 4s 0essacee 12,338,752 18,427,393 
September ............ 249,7: 58,826,312 
Sh 6's 5-659 0 6b 50%0 - 80,308,919 98,259,212 
ae 779, 116,530,365 
SE 0.5 ode seg taint 334, 128,788, 
BE os sccscccceue ° 277, 138,980, 40° 
a 81,435,170 129,185,097 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 


At mills 


Jan. 31, 1929. Feb. 28, 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





Total 


89,277,632 81,435,170 
16,171,785 14,145,825 
36,145,830 30,318,957 
141,595,247 125,899,952 


125,899,952 Ibs. crude oil, at 8 per cent refinin 


OSs, equals 115,827,956 lbs. refined oil, or 289,57 
barrels, 
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CRUSH PER TON. 

During February, 514,032 tons seed produced 
165,872,441 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 322.7 lbs. 
per ton, or 16.1 per cent, compared with 16.1 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 4,230,549 tons seed produced 1,323,254,856 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 312.8 lbs. per ton, or 
15.6 per cent, compared with 15.7 per cent last 
year. 


REFINED OIL. 


— Pounds produced. —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 





On hd. begng. of season 335,993,223 378,612,700 
A Jedeseccgecsces «ars 83,253,044 
September ...... seeeee 61,888,959 99,806, 0x6 
ee Es 255,238 194,676,115 
BED in cccvccsdceue 885, 205,855,884 
sossveadecee + 217,211,158 176,873.549 
rr - 205,803,735 143,229,529 
WI. Vinv.teevesaduee 167,752,844 138,895,050 
Ge Wutesntabuteaine 1,436,468,612 1,370,701,957 
— Delivered Consumers. — 

1928-29. 1927-28. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

NE acdccedcesae - 119,450, 188,910,.2'" 
September ........... ° 480, 146,550,854 
can eoteeves teas 143,435,910 110,319,695 
November ....... eoseee 121,477,121 100,282,317 

December ..........-.+ 108,874,921 89,374.: 
SRM oc ccccccccccee - 126,335,683 106,924," 
PE coves cncnnsee 111,635,606 109,673,650 













Ross se dneaes - 869,189,625 802,035,427 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

August .........2++++- 286,220,426 272,955.42" 
September ............ 159,629,289 226,210,664 
October ............... 220,448,612 310,567,084 
November ..........-+. 822,857,460 6,140,651 
December ........... aa 1,693,697 503,139,695 
TOMMTET ccdesccces «-eee 611,161,749 539,445,129 
J, Ar rr 567,278,987 568,666,530 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Jan. 31, 1929. Feb. 28, 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs 





At refineries ....... «-. 498,866,079 550,168,580 
At other places........ 4,253,802 ,823, 
In transit from re- 
en Were ere 8,041,868 13,286,845 
WORE. io ccctcccsccense: CRIES 567,278,987 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 

During February, 182,110,578 lbs. crude oil 
yielded 167,752,844 lbs. refined oil, 7.88 per cent 
loss, compared with 7.57 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 1,193,027,256 lbs. crude oil yielded 
1,100,475,389 lbs. refined oil, 7.76 per cent loss, 
compared with 7.38 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 























Export pounds——— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
ARBUM: occcccceccvcciec 894,022 864,825 
September ...... ahenes 805,930 708,900 
SS eee ae 919,308 628,163 
November ...... Scene ee 865,488 986,007 
December ...cccccccss © 660,086 655,15* 
RAE ne 752,500 806,866 
aT Not available 1,126,982 
WR edviwes sd stain Not available 5,777,000 
— Domestic pounds, —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
BOM BS iis viewinteee 118,556,266 138,045,487 
September ............ 187,674,166 
October ....ccccccccces 142,516,602 109,601,532 
PN vice ceudess 120,611,633 296, 
December ........sse06 107,814,835 88,719,347 
I ee xs -0 cx an Sari 125,583,183 106,117,225 
February ............-Not available 108,546,668 
ER eerie Not available 796,258.427 
Total pounds 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
119,450,288 188,910,312 
September 138,480,006 146,550,854 
October ... 148,435,910 110,819,605 
November 121,477,121 00,282,317 
‘ 108,374,921 89,374,505 
January 126,335,683 106,924,004 
February 111,635,606 109,673,650 
WN i ise cae sucves 869,189,625 802,035,427 








Produced. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Old crop stock ....... = 839,983 046,532 
De ree 49,104 88,133 
September ........ Races 722 240,515 
GRRE coccccvcccvcces 510,638 486,690 
November ........ Sanaa 715 614,610 
ps eer ie 419,382 347,238 
TOUR sic cicicceccccccce ~” QUURAVe 3,426,755 











1928-29. 1927-28. 
era - Sheet 5 298,626 347,276 
September .......... os 846,200 366,377 
NEE Sic bccicccees os 358,580 275,799 
EE 303,693 250,706 
bate cas a6anes 270,987 2238, 
Jan beveccpeudiend 815,889 267,310 
ME 0 dS tbs Fi dan as 279,089 274,184 
WON ckienaes conetes 2,172,974 2,005,088 
d. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
BE ook vcctivexses 590,551 682,389 
September ......... see 899,078 5 
,. ae Bet 551,121 776,418 
November ............. 807,143 040, 
DEE, wise <inibuiKieira:e 1,079,234 1,257,850 
Jan ia'etdeuaaas 277, 1,848,612 
re 1,418,197 1,421,667 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Refined oi! on hand.... 1,418,197 1,421 
Seed on hand will pro- es abi 
ME es actnnseeacsaee 461,203 ‘i 
—_ oil on hand will — 
SEE On gives nt-enasot 289,570 371, 
Seed still to be received i 
will produce ........ 122,838 136,361 
WN is dessuarcctoskax 2,291,808 2,283,247 
Less approximate carry- 
over for end of Sea- 
son, Aug. 1, 1929.... 750,000 *903,014 





Available for coming 5 
months 


bithicenakenes 1,541,808 1,380,233 
Monthly average -con- 

sumption, first 7 mos. *310,425 *286,441 
Monthly average con- ; 

sumption, last 5 mos. $308,362 *276,047 
Monthly average con- 

sumption, all 12. mos. 309,565 *282,110 

*Actual. fAvailable. 

——_q—_ 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., March 19, 1929.— 
Practically nothing was reported in 
crude oil during the past week, which 
remains tightly held in nearly all sec- 
tions. Views of holders are that Valley 
and Southeast should sell at 9.50, and 
it is doubtful if any quantity could be 
obtained below that figure. 

Considering the tenacity with which 
crude is being held in the Atlantic 
states and the central belt, it is believed 
that the bulk of unsold stocks of crude 
is now lodged in Texas and that future 
buyers must look to that section for 
their requirements. 

So far, consumption during March 
seems to be falling short of last year’s 
figures, but the year’s consumption 
should not be smaller than the previous 
season’s. With stocks well depleted in 
the central and eastern belts, and con- 
sumers owning a great deal of the 
visible supply, it is expected that the 
unsold portion of this year’s produc- 
tion of crude will find a real competitive 
demand from consumers. 

If there is a sufficient demand on 
the part of the trading public, the New 
Orleans Cotton Oil Exchange probably 
will publish daily a record of all sales 
made in the cottonseed oil pit. Those 
interested in having this information 
public should address a communication 
to the Chairman of the Cottonseed Oil 
Committee of the exchange. 


alae VERS 
TEXAS CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION. 
The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Texas Cotton Crushers As- 
sociation will be held at El Paso, Tex., 
on June 5, 6 and 7, 1929, according to 
announcement by George H. Bennett, 
secretary-treasurer of the society. Ar- 
rangements are being made for reduced 
railroad rates, and matters of vital im- 
portance, demanding the attention of 
oil millers, are scheduled for consid- 
eration. The rules committee will meet 
on June 3 and 4. 


00S St «MENG. hit 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Hog products are fairly active and 
about steady, with trade mixed. Hogs 
are firm and cash trade fair, but buy- 
ing power encountered profit taking and 
selling by packers on bulges. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is fairly active and weak- 
er on liquidation by commission house 
and professional selling. There is a 
moderate cash trade. March deliveries 
thus far 4,200 barrels. Southeast crude 
8%c bid, 9c asked; Valley and Texas 
nominal. Weather unfavorable for 
crop preparations. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Mar. $10.60@ 
10.70; Apr. $10.55@10.80; May, $10.65 
@10.67; June, $10.68@10.85; July, 
$10.86@10.88; August, $10.95@10.98; 
Sept., $11.00@11.01; Oct. $10.88@ 
11.00. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 842.@8%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11%c. 
~—— eo 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, March 22, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.60@12.70; middle 
western, $12.45@12.55; city, 12%c; re- 
fined continent, 18%4c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
12%c. 

—-—g——- 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was firm, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 54 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 81,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 17.30c a pound, 
compared with 112,000 at 12.54c a 
pound the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady, 
and the demand for refined lard good. 
Extra and prime oleo oil slow and 
steady. Extra premier jus, dull, and 
price decreasing. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended March 15 was 


91,000. 
od 
TANNERS’ HIDE STOCKS. 
Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on Jan. 31, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce as follows: 
Jan., Dec., 
1929. 
eT rer 1,569,970 
Green salted: 


1928. 
1,626,409 


386,308 

822,977 

62,875 

Unclassified 354,249 
Dry or dry salted (3) 

1,637,719 

272,499 

5,843,212 

6,921,171 

347,314 


Pp 
Sheep and lamb g 
PE vocuwckenecesanen 6,341,534 
PEE 3 bb0ce00:00 Se 4esa0 hss) Se 


nates 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, March 20, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s. 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
December, 1928, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb, Goat. 
Lbs. Value. 
France $8,074 
Germany ...... 25,216 
Greece r 17,997 
Hungary ...... y 866 
Netherlands ... 


Others.* 

Value. 
$1,626 
45,225 


Lbs. 
13,281 
202,691 


713 
391,873 
26,930 
133,133 

3,080 


Soviet Russia ..115,164 
U. 


Australia ...... 

New Zealand.. 

Un. of 8. Africa 

Italian Africa.. 7 
4,4 


Total 
*Includes hog casings imported from China, 
Russia, ete. 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. 
Lbs. Value. 
$5,250 


Beef Casings. 

Lbs. Value. 
37,345 $4,778 
14,759 3,487 
698,637 111,861 


4,746 
1,735 


Belgium 
Finland 


Greece 2,205 
Netherlands ... 33,025 
Norway 

Pol. & Danzig.. 1,001 
Spain .......... 62,99 
Sweden 

Switzerland .... 

U. Kingdom ...i 
Canada 


26,926 
11,645 


Dutch W. Indies 
Colombia 

Peru 

Philippines .... 
Australia 80,3: 
New Zealand... 26,539 
Un. of S. Africa .19,778 
Hawaii 2 


432 
Spanish 3,3 


Africa. 


Total ........871,183 286,659 1,230,301 194,864 


Exports of other kinds of casings 
were: Germany, 50,279 Ibs., $6,712 
value; Netherlands, 28,500 lbs., $2,122 
value; Norway, 33,502 Ibs., $2,126 value; 
United Kingdom, 14,750 Ilbs., $770 
value; Canada, 82,873 lbs., $12,175 
value; Mexico, 400 lbs., $70 value; Ber- 
mudas, 146 lbs., $70 value; Cuba, 596 
Ibs., $1,194 value; Hawaii, 360 lbs., $563 
value; total, 211,406 lIbs., $25,802 value. 


-~—~Qe--— 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 
Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
for Feb., 1929, as reported by the Liver- 
pool Provision Trade Association: 
Feb., 1929. 
Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders.............. 5,237,568 
Hams 
Lard, 
The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


tons 


Bacon, Hams, 
lbs. Ibs. 
Peer 1,152,368 1,082,304 
én 1,104,768 847,728 
opasee 1,194,480 1,136,800 


Lard, 
tons. 
472 
488 
829 


February, 1929 
January, 1929 
February, 1928 


March 23, 1929, 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Mar. 22, 1929, 

General provision market steady byt 
firm. Good demand for hams fo 
immediate and forward shipment; trag. 
ing fairly active for deferred shipment, 
and offerings appear to be more scaree 
for nearby. Picnics and square shoyl. 
ders improving; lard trade quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 111s; hams, ] 
cut, 112s; picnics, 73s; Cumberland, 
94s; short backs, 89s; bellies, clear, 8ig; 
Canadian, 84s; spot lard, 63s 6d. 

- ge 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended March 14, 1929, with com. 
parisons: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calg: 


ary 
Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 

VEAL CALVES. 

‘Toronto 
Montreal . 
Winnipeg 


Toronto 
Montreal ... 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended March 16, 1929: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Argentine—Oleo oil 
Argentine—Beef extract 
Canada—Sweet pickle hams 
Cuba—Quarters of beef 
Czecho-Slovakia—Cooked hams in tins. . 
England—Prepared meat 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Smoked ham and bacon 
Germany—Cooked ham 
Ireland—Smoked ham and bacon 
Italy—Smoked ham and bacon 
Italy—Sausage 

Spain—Sausage in tins 
Uruguay—Oleo oil 

Uruguay—Oleo stock 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef 
Uruguay—Roast beef 


~ —--fe—- 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 22, 1929, 
show exports from that country wert 
as follows: To England, 137,431 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 42,145 quarters. 
a ad 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from Net 
York, March 1, to March 20, 1929, none 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a good 
movement in the big packer hide mar- 
ket during the week, leaving most kill- 
ers in a well sold-up position. While 
heavy native cows advanced ‘4c, trad- 
ing in all other descriptions was at 


steady prices, except for one car of 
heavy Texas steers at ‘ec advance. 
These prices had been bid in some di- 
rections earlier and %c higher asked; 
however, most packers finally accepted 
the bid prices for quantities sufficient 
to about clean up their stocks, but one 
packer followed only in a limited way, 
asking %2c higher for unsold hides. 
The movement totalled around 85,000 
hides this week, including 45,000 Jan- 
uary to date by one packer, while others 
moved February-March hides. The 
light hides continue in strong demand, 
with few available at the moment. 

An Iowa packer, who sells on big 
packer basis, moved February-March 
hides during the week, about 5,000 
steers reported at 14%c, and 6,000 
cows at 15c for lights and 14%c for 
heavies. 

Spready native steers quoted nom- 
inally at 17c, last trading price. Heavy 
native steers sold 14%2c, running most- 
ly March take-off. Last trading in ex- 
treme native steers, regular points, was 
at 15%c for February-March hides; 
one packer moved a car St. Paul Febru- 
ary-March hides this week at 16c, usual 
ye premium for that point. 

Butt branded steers sold at 134%éc, 
and Colorados at 18c, both steady 
prices. One packer moved a car of 
heavy Texas steers at 14c, while others 
sold at the same time at 13%c, a steady 
price. Light Texas steers quoted at 
18c. Extreme light Texas _ steers 
quoted at 1344c, with branded cows. 

One packer moved 5,000 heavy na- 
tive cows, January to date, at 14%c 
for regular points, or 4c advance; 
three packers moved 3,600 St. Pauls 
day previous at 14%c. About 12,000 
light native cows sold at 15c, a steady 
price. Branded cows were sold at 
13%e, also steady. 

Last trading in native bulls was at 
10%c; branded bulls last sold at 9c 
for northerns and 9%c for Ft. Worths, 
November-December take-off. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer hide market continues firm but 
quiet locally, most of the local killers 
having moved March hides earlier at 
14%c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 13c for branded, and these 
prices declined by couple killers holding 
March and prior hides. The light 
weights are in demand and bids of 16c 
declined for 25/45 Ib. natives, while 
bids at 4c higher reported declined for 
these weights on resale basis. 

Last trading in the Pacific Coast 
market was at 11%4c for steers and 
lic for cows, Butchertown packer 
February hides. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings last sold at $36.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis, a car of small packer 
‘trimmings moving at the same time at 
$35.00, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
continue firm, with a fair trade re- 








ported. Good all-weights, around 47 
Ib. av., generally held at 13%c, selected, 
delivered. Heavy steers and cows re- 
ported sold at 12c and 12%c is gen- 
erally asked. Good 45/60 lb. buff 
weights have sold at 13%c and some 
claim to have secured 14c, which is 
generally asked. Extremes, 25/45 Ib. 
av., running about 20 per cent grubs, 
have sold at 15%c, while 16c reported 
paid for a few dating back to autumn, 
free of grub; 25/50 Ib. av. sold at 15c, 
selected. Bulls 9@9%%c, selected, asked. 
All-weight branded 11%c asked, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins 
quiet, with last trading in February- 
March skins at 23c for domestic ship- 
ment, and one car for export at 23\éc. 
Around 23@24c quoted in a nominal 
way for March skins, and well sold 
up to March 1. 

Last trading in first-salted Chicago 
city calf was late last week at 21c for 
a car; 21%@22c generally asked, 
Mixed cities and countries range 
around 18@19c. Straight countries 16 
@17c, nom. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved a 
small quantity March native kipskins 
at a price reported a shade better than 
20c; quoted nominally 20@20%2c. One 
packer moved February over-weights 
during the week at 18c. Last trading 
in February branded kips was at 16c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally 18@18%c. Mixed cities and 
countries range around 16@17c, nom. 
Straight countries around 1512@16c. 

One big packer moved 2,000 regular 
slunks at $1.35, steady price. Last 
trading in hairless slunks was at 45c, 
with 50c paid just prior to this. 

HORSEHIDES—Market quoted 
steady and about unchanged. Choice 
city renderers $5.75@6.00 asked, with 
mixed cities and countries moving at 
$4.75@5.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@21c per lb., according to section. 
Last trading in big packer shearlings 
was at $1.50 for No. 1’s and $1.20 for 
No. 2’s, together, while straight No. 
2’s can be bought lower. Pickled skins 
continue easy and quoted around $7.25 
@7.50 per doz. straight run of packer 
lamb at Chicago. Last trading in the 
New York market was at $7.12% per 
doz. straight run of city lambs. Big 
packer wool lambs quoted at $3.50 per 
cwt. live lamb paid at Chicago and $3.65 
reported in another direction; quoted on 
piece basis $2.25@2.90. Last trading 
in New York was at $3.67% per cwt. 
live lamb, big packer take-off. One lot 
of 6,000 small packer lamb pelts, also 
another lot of 4,000, moved on the Chi- 
cago market at $2.35 for heavy skins 
and $1.75 for the smaller skins. 

PIGSKINS—One car big packer pro- 
duction No. 1 pigskin strips sold at 8c, 
Chicago basis, thirty day delivery, a 
steady price. Gelatine stocks last sold 
at 5c. 

New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Some further 


trading in February hides reported this 
week, couple cars butt brands moving 
at 13%c and couple cars Colorados at 


43 


13c, also 2,100 Colorados late last week 
on same basis, all steady prices. Last 
trading in native steers was at 14%4c 
for February _ take-off. February 
branded hides about cleaned up, but 
killers still holding natives. Bulls 
quoted around 10%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Market con- 
tinues firm but trading limited, due to 
light offerings. Good 25/45 lb. ex- 
tremes generally quoted at 15%c for 
current slaughter, with 25/50’s around 
15c. Buff weights quoted 13@13%4c. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
firm and some confidential trading re- 
ported during the week, leaving the 
market well cleaned up. Last confirmed 
trading on 5-7’s was at $2.15, 7-9’s at 
$2.50, 9-12’s at $2.95; small lot of 12/17 
lb. veal kips moved last week at $3.50, 
with a few buttermilks at $3.30. 

sieinpepeilietcecs 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 16, 1929, were 
3,892,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,212,000 
}bs.; same week last year, 4,212,000 lbs. ; 
from January 1 to March 16 this year, 
41,231,000 lbs.; same period, 1928, 
57,539,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 16, 1929, were 
3,977,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,347,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,764,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to March 16, current 
year, 48,136,000 Ibs.; same period, 1928, 
56,007,000 Ibs. 

—_o— ' 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 22, 1929, with 


comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended, Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 22, ’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @l7 @li 26n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14% @14%b 24b 
Hvy.Tex.strs.13% @14 @13% 238% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

RE @13% 131%4b@14ax @23% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13 13b @13%ax @23b 
Ex-light Tex. 

GE, (x ccens @13% @13% @22%4b 
Brnd’d cows. @13% @13% 2244b 
Hvy. nat.cows @14% 13%@14 23b 
Lt. nat. cows @15 @15 24b 
Nat. bulls .. @10% @10% 191%4,@20 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 9 10 18 @18%n 


Calfskins ...23 @24n 23 @23% @ 
Kips, nat. .20 @20% 19%b@20ax 27 @27% 
Kips, ov-wt.. 18 17 @2 
Kips, brnd’d. @16 15 @lén @24 
Slunks, reg.. @1.35 1.35@1.50 
Slunks, hris.45 @50 45 @50 80 @8in 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @14%b 14%b 23144 @24n 
Branded .... @13b Gist oyun 
Nat. bulls ..10 @10%4n10 @10%n 184%@19 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9n 9m 17 @18n 
Calfskins ...21 @22 21 
WO kcasnys 18 @18% 19b @20ax 25%4@26n 
@1.20 @1.20 1.00@1.35n 


Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 70 @80n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers..12 @12% @12 21 2114 
Hvy. cows ..12 @ 20 2044 
TE bcaaces 1344@14 13 @18% 21%4@22 
Extremes ...15 @16 15 @15% 24 2414 
Bulls ....... 9 @ 9%ax @9 17 a5 
Calfskins ... @17 @17 24 25 
a ee 16n 16n 28 g23% 
Light calf ..1.10@1.20 1.00@1.10 1.50@1.60 
Deacons ....1.10@1.20 1.00@1.10 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, reg. .35 @50 35 @50 75 @8 
Slunks, hris..10 @15 10 @15 30 @40 
Horsehides ..4.75@6.00 4.50@6.00 7.50@8.50 
Hogskins ...60 @70 60 @70 7 @8 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .2.25@2.90 2.50@3.00 3.25@3.90 
Sml. pkr. 

iouaee ...-1.75@2.35 2.00@2.50 3.25@3.80 


Pkr. shearlgs.1.20@1.50 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.25 
Dry pelts ..20 @21 21 @23 28 @31 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, March 21, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, light yearlings and lower grade 
light steers 25@50c higher, yearlings 
scaling under 850 lbs. up most; 
weighty steers, steady to 25c lower, 
lower grade offerings scaling over 
1,250 lbs. showing most decline. It 
was a largely two-way market, with 
all grades of light cattle in broad de- 
mand. Extreme top fed yearlings, 
$14.50; medium weights, $14.25; 
weighty steers, $13.85, not many above 
$13.65. Rough but thick fleshed kinds 
were down to $12.25; heifer yearlings, 


to $14.10; offerings scaling 669 Ibs. at, 


$14.40; bulk little yearlings, $13.00@ 
13.75; she stock, 25@50c higher, desir- 
able butcher heifers and lower grade 
fat cows showing most upturn; bulls, 
10@15c higher; vealers, $2.00@3.00 
lower. Few light butcher heifers under 
$11.00 on killer account; strongweight 
cutter cows, up to $7.50 and better; 
most low cutters, $6.25@6.50. 

HOGS—Erratic price fluctuations 
featured the week’s trade. Monday’s 
top was at $12.15, a new high mark 
for season. Sharp price breaks Tues- 
day and Wednesday were mostly re- 
covered in today’s active trade, and 
current quotations are 30@40c higher 
than a week ago on hogs scaling over 
160 Ibs.; light lights and pigs, 40 to 50c 
higher; today’s top of $12.00 was paid 
for sorted 170- to 200-lb. weights; bulk 
good and choice 160- to 240-lb. aver- 
ages, $11.75@11.90, loads of medium 
quality down to $11.50; well-finished 
250- to 340-lb. averages, $11.60@11.80; 
better grade 130- to 150-lb. weights, 
$11.00@11.75; pigs, mostly $10.00@ 
11.00, few up to $11.50; bulk packing 
sows, $10.75@11.00. 

SHEEP—Local packers received an 


initial shipment of California spring 
lambs direct. Arizona springers ap- 
peared on River markets. Local direct 
shipments light; early receipts mea- 
ger; big packers dependable buyers; 
shipping demand narrow. Compared 
with a week ago: All killing classes 
unchanged; bulk good to choice lambs, 
$16.85@17.25; few loads, $17.40@17.75; 
clipped lambs, $15.25@15.75; top, 
$16.50; fat ewes, $9.50@11.00. 
————— 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kans., March 21, 1929. 

CATTLE—Lightweight fed steers and 
yearlings had the preference all week, 
and final prices are strong to 25c over 
a week ago, with the lower grades 
sharing the full advance. Weighty 
steers met a slow trade and closed at 
steady to weak prices. Choice 813-lb. 
mixed yearlings scored $14.75 for the 
extreme top, and best lightweights 
reached $14.20. Choice heavies stopped 
at $13.50, and the bulk of the fed ar- 
rivals cleared from $12.00@13.25, with 
fed dogies selling from $11.25@11.75. 
Most classes of she stock sold at strong 
to 25c higher rates, although little 
change was registered in cutters. Bulls 
are strong to 25c above a week pre- 
vious. Trading in vealers was very 
dull at the close, with prices $1.00@ 
2.00 lower. The top of $16.00 was paid 
sparingly at the finish. 

HOGS—A wide shipping outlet and 
moderate receipts were instrumental in 
forcing hog prices toward higher levels. 
Trade ruled uneven, but final prices are 
25@30c higher than last Thursday. At 
the close, choice 190- to 225-lb. weights 
sold up to $11.60, although the week’s 
top reached $11.65 at the opening. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs are closing at 
steady to 25c lower levels against last 
Thursday’s late trade, or 75@85c un- 


March 23, 1999, 


der the early sales on'that day. 
brought $16.85 early, but on the 
none passed $16.50. Most of the week, 
supply went from $16.25@16.65. Choice 
72- to 73-lb. Arizona springers Scored 
$20.50 at the close, which is the high. 
est in recent years. Mature sheep hej 
steady, with most of the fat ewes sgl. 
ing from $9.00@9.50. 
he 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricul 
Economics.) si 


Omaha, March 21, 1999, 

CATTLE—Demand for yearlings ang 
light steers was broad, and last week’ 
advance was well maintained, with 
some light offerings quoted stro 
higher. Weighty steers and male 
weights were slow on each day; ang 
prices worked lower, the week’s de 
cline being quoted mostly 25@d\, 
Heifers closed the week firm, and cows 
closed steady to 25c lower. Veals ag. 
vanced 50c, with the practical top 
reaching $15.50. Best weighty steer 
— eis.b0, a“ — and year. 
ings, 80; a few fed yearli 
$14.00. a 

HOGS—Sharp price fluctuations 
characterized trading in the hog divi 
sion. Expansion of shipping inquiry 
Wednesday and Thursday wiped out 
the weakness recorded the forepart of 
the week and carried values to a leve 
40@60c higher than the previous 
period, with the top the highest for the 
winter packing season. Thursday's top 
reached $11.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb trade has bee 
an uneven affair, with receipt volume 
an important factor. The 
trend to values has been‘ weaker, and 
comparisons Thursday with Th 
show a net decline of around 50¢, al 
though, compared with the close of the 
week, values are practically steady. 
Fat sheep have been in limited supply 
and are around 50c higher. Thurs 
day’s bulk of fed wooled lambs, $1625 
@16.65; top, $16.75; fat ewes, mostly 
$9.50@10.50; top, $10.85. 
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Reference: Stock Yards National 
| Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 


$11.65, 
up, bulk 
ing sow 
SHEE 
lower, Wi 
sirable 
$16.00 | 
held ste: 


clipped | 
$10.50 di 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 


Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


——a 

= ——-——- — 
e 

E. K. Corrigan 
Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 

Operating on Three Markets 


So. Omaha (Kansas City. So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symes 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 




















J. W. MURPHY CO. 
Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 
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SIOUX CITY 


ed by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
(Report . Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., March 21, 1929. 

CATTLE — Yearlings and _ light 
weight steers ruled mostly 25c higher. 
Spots on yearlings, 850 lbs. down, 
showed further advance. Matured steers 
fished steady to 25c lower, with the 
maximum loss noted for heavy weights. 
Odd lots choice yearlings made $14.00; 
medium weight beeves reached $13.75, 
and most grain-feds turned at $11.75@ 
13.25. Fat she stock scored full 25c 
gains; choice heifers brought $12.75, 
with the majority, $11.00@12.50; beef 
cows bulked at $8.25@9.75. Medium 
bulls were about steady at $8.50@8.75 
mainly, and vealers advanced 50c@ 
$1.00, with a $15.00 top. 

HOGS—Active demand put values up 
to new season’s high levels, or mostly 
40c above a week ago. The top reached 
$11.65, and desirable offerings, 160 lb. 
up, bulked at $11.40@11.65. Most pack- 
ing sows turned at $10.35@10.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were mostly 75c 
lower, with few above $16.50 late. De- 
sirable fed westerns sold down to 
$16.00 for heavy weights. Fat ewes 
held steady and topped at $10.00. 

ee 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., March 21, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Mixed yearlings, heifers and bulls, 
25@50c higher; all other steers, about 
steady; heavies, weak; cows and all 
cutters, steady to strong; good and 
choice vealers, $1.25 lower. Tops for 
week: 634-lb. mixed yearlings, $14.00; 


936-lb. yearlings, $18.50; 1,099-lb. 


steers, $13.60; 658-lb. and 669-lb. heif- 
ers, $13.35. 

HOGS—After touching a new high 
for the season at last week’s close, hog 
prices have settled down to 15@20c 
above last Thursday. Today’s trade was 
15@25c higher, with bulk of light and 
ag hogs at $11.60@11.80; top, 


SHEEP—Fat lambs have recorded 
little change, ewes advancing $1.00. Fat 
lambs are selling around $17.00@17.25; 
clipped lambs, $15.50@16.00; fat ewes, 
$10.50 down. 


—_o——_ 
ST. JOSEPH 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., March 21, 1929. 

CATTLE—The week’s steer trade 
was a two-way affair, with light 
Weights and yearlings 25@50c higher, 
and those 1,150 Ibs. and over about 25c 
lower. Heifers and mixed yearlings 
shared the advance with light steers, 
while cows advanced 25c and vealers 
50c. Bulls went unchanged. Bulk of 
steers and yearlings sold from $12.00 
@13.50; a few of the best yearlings, 
$13.50 and $14.00. Top matured beeves, 
$13.50; bulk of heifers, $12.00@13.00; 
top, $13.50; best cows, $10.50; top veal- 
ers, $16.00. 

HOGS— Despite materially larger 
Tecelpts this week than last around the 
cireuit, the hog market holds at the 
season's high point; current prices are 

@35c higher than one week earlier; 
top, $11.65. 

SHEEP—Lambs showed a $1.00 de- 
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cline from the best time the week be- 
fore, and the top, which was up to 
$17.65 last week, was down to $16.60. 
Lambs weighing 90 to 97 lbs., $16.25@ 
16.60; weightier lambs, as low as 
$16.10; genuine native  springers, 
$20.00. Aged sheep ruled 25@50c 
higher; top ewes, $10.50. 
he 
ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 20, 1929. 


CATTLE—AII classes of light cattle 
continued active performers at 10@25c 
higher terms, while matured steers and 
beef cows ruled 15@25c lower and slow 
at the decline, other lines holding 
steady. Choice heavy steers reached 
$13.00; yearlings, $13.75; bulk all 
weights, $11.00@12.50. Fat cows sold 
mostly at $7.50@8.75; heifers, $8.75@ 
10.00; bulls, $8.50@9.00; cutters, $6.00 
@7.00; vealers, today, largely at $15.00, 
or $2.00 under a week earlier. 

HOGS—Upturns of 10@15c ruled for 
hogs this week, lights and butchers 
scoring at $11.10@11.25, and light 
lights at $10.75. Packing sows sold 
largely at $9.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs worked 50c 
lower, choice kinds being salable at 
$16.50, with plainer natives down to 
$15.50. Ewes worked $1.00 higher, with 
choice offerings considered salable at 
$10.50. The general run of fat ewes 
scored at $9.00@10.00. 

fe 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, March 15, 1929, 
with comparisons: 


WE. ended Prev. 

Mar. 15. week. 

CE iv cwsechbieeverdevcves 86,221 133,678 
Kanes City, Kane... .ccecece 34,986 54,396 
CE an wate ctesuccescessens 24,512 39,753 
ae PO SE AY rr er 41,612 40,506 
4 ere err 18,214 29,639 
OS Perr erec re 35,222 59,293 
Now York Olty...ccccccccsces 34,418 31,995 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
March 16, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended March 16...184,000 485,000 317,000 
— PPE Te 172,000 613,000 282,000 


WN Naatentae cos kanes 211 626,000 214,000 
Mas kee cade cdcnseaat 231,000 617,000 276,000 
PO. 35s ud din eaecceenes se 248,000 638,000 294,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Li ek | errr er 411,000 
ND IEE 6 Sag ca os enacdewuny seen s sennd 520,000 
SOE A oiicsevisseseccesccvdsawacecviaoeteen 726,000 
NS WiSbotCisudentiakecdccdhineonmeseuna 556,000 
MN Bove daa vewe wkes sanedeGeeeees anc ewes 539,000 
SEP eK OG aR WN Gadecn cs Qeasdavensoewesdenaas 565,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 16....138,000 346,000 227,000 
Previous week .......... 129,000 455,000 211,000 
Mas vashrs.s8s vexeeiee 144,000 648,000 167,000 
MES 64:0 49a Paine depcie paee 157,000 493,000 150,000 
Radicamctrarda oun ae 179,000 470,000 209,000 
MES cecawedhed viywcudea 192,000 500,000 215,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during February; 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 
CATTLE. 


Local Tot. ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 


OUR son vcks cascades 811,100 509,629 300,193 
Feb. average, 5 yrs., 
WOBSSS  cceccccses 1,057,635 629,660 415,737 
CALVES. 
. ee ae Se 380,388 277,423 104,655 
Feb. average, 5 yrs., 
1024-28 ....ccceee 464,095 344,067 127,385 
HOGS. 
TO crsacnsacataes 3,921,568 2,405,584 1,502,488 
Feb. average, 5 yrs., 
TOMER is oe ccecs'e 4,368,040 2,746,959 1,635,001 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Perr rerrer ee 1,542,761 839,192 682,828 
Feb. average, 5 yrs., 
19BE-BB . . ccc ccce’s 1,491,214 814,751 676,408 


What kind of beef carcasses are 
known as “spotters”? Ask “The Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of 
the meat packing industry. 
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E. N. OVLER, Jr. MGR. 
W. L. KENNETT, LOUISVILLE, KY. F.L. MURRAY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
C. B. HEINEMANN, SERVICE MANAGER, WASHINGTON. D.C. 
706 WESTORY BUILDING 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1929. 
Cattle. Hogs. 

3,000 
000 


Sheep. 
5,000 
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50,000 
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4,500 


Chicago Chicago 


maha . 


Sioux City 12,000 
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MARCH 19, 1929. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
March 21, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft er oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


Hvy. en (250-350 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.. 11.40@12.00 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.50@12.00 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 10.50@11.10 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.50@11.50 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 11.47-241 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
ae LBS. UP): 


11.50@12.00 11.50@11.80 
11.50@11.85 
10.25@11.80 
10.00@10.45 
8.25@10.75 
11.09-225 Ib. 


12.00@14.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

Choice .. 13.50@ 14.25 
12.75@13.50 


12.75@14.00 
12.00@12.75 


@14.50 
@13.75 


13.25@14.25 
12.25@13.25 
STEERS (950-1, 100 LBS. ): 

CHOICE ..ccececcceceees 13.50@14.50 
12.50@13.50 


11.75@13.25 
9.75@12.00 

STEERS (FED CALVES 

YEARLINGS 760-000 1 LBS. p= 

Faso axkesess vaks~ 14.25@15.00 
13.25@ 14.50 
13.50@14.25 
12.50@13.50 
9.00@ 12.50 


13.00@14.25 
12.50@13.25 
8.50@12.50 


11.75@13.75 
10.75@13.50 
9.75@ 12.50 


11.25@13.25 
10.50@13.00 
9.25@12.00 


9.75@10.50 


9.60@10.75 
8.00@ 9.65 
10.00@13.00 
6.50@10.00 


13.00@17.00 
+ 11.50@13.00 


15.25@16.75 
12.75@15.25 
6.50@12.75 


LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 lbs. down) good-ch. 16.50@17.65 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down) med. .. 15.50@16.50 
Lambs (all weights) cull-com. 11.50@15.50 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down) medium-choice 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med.-ch.. 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com. . 


16.25@17.50 
14.50@16.25 
10.75@14.50 


10.25@14.00 
8.75@10.50 
8.25@10.25 
4.25@ 8.75 


11.50@15.50 
8.75@ 11.00 
8.50@10.50 
4.00@ 8.75 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Ibs.) med-ch. $11.40@11.85 $11.40@11.70 sry 10@11.70 $10. — 50 $11.25@11.50 
1 11.10@11.60 


1.75 11.60 
10. 50@11.70 
10.00@11.50 


10.40@10.85 


11.35@ 


9.75@10.50 
11.00@11.25 
11.07-233 Ib. 


on 


12.35@13.25 
11.25@12.35 


12.50@13.75 
11.50@12.50 


12.75@13.75 
12.00@12.75 


12.75@14.25 
12.25@13.50 


12.60@13.85 
11.60@12.60 


3.25@14.25 
2.50@13.50 


13.50@14.50 
12.25@13.75 


13.00@14.25 
11.75@13.00 


11.50@12.75 
8.75@11.50 


11.65@12.50 
9.50@11.65 


10.50@11.75 
8.50@10..0) 


13.50@14.50 
12.75@13.75 


13.75@14.75 
12.50@13.75 


13.00@14.00 
11.75@13.00 


12.25@13.50 
11.50@12.25 
8.25@11.50 


12.25@13.65 
11.00@12.75 
7.75@11.25 


12.25@13.00 
10.75@12.25 
7.50@10.75 


11.00@12.50 
9.50@11.50 
8.25@11.00 


11.00@12.50 
9.75@12.00 
8.50@11.00 


10.50@12.50 
9.75@11.50 
8.50@10.25 


a 
ness 


oot 
88 SRaR 


10.00@10.75 9.75@10.25 
9.00@10.00 8.90@ 9.75 
7.25@ 9.00 17.25@ 8.90 
5.25@ 7.25 50@ 7.25 


a-ano 
S332 
®HO8 


ot 
J 


8.85@ 10.00 
7.00@ 8.85 


me 
to 
&S 
(IS) 
-_ 


ae 
3s 
&8 
ma 

Sf on 65 
32 38 


9.50@12.50 
6.50@ 9.50 


9.50@13.50 
7.25@ 9.50 


13.00@16.50 
10.00@13.00 
7.50@10.00 


13.50@15.50 12.50@16.00 
11.50@13.50 10.00@12.50 
6.50@11.50 6.00@10.00 


15.50@16.75 
14.50@15.50 
10.50@14.50 


10. 75@14.50 
8.50@10.75 
8.25@10.50 
4.00@ 8.50 


15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 
10.00@14.50 


15.75@16.50 
14.75@15.75 
10.50@14.75 


10.75@14.75 
8.25@10.25 
8. 00@10. 00 
4.00@ 


10.50@ 14.50 
8.25@10.5) 
8.00@10.%° 
4.00@ 8.25 


8.25 


March 23, 1929, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1929. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisiong 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers fm 
the week ended March 16, 1929, with comparisons: 

CATTLE. 
Week 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph .. 
Sioux City 
Wichita 


2 


19 BOC OO pal Fa fap fat 
BasB58a 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 

New York & J. C. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


wa 


: HEBERES: SGESES Bie 


eal 
ees 


: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omahi 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 

New York & J. C 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


305,415 


SHEEP. 


DN cieccdeusaee «++. 59,487 
—— City 
maha 


82 
sustee |. 25eeges. exsee? 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth . 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
B 


Bro cose 


aeeiubd: 


Oklahoma City .. 
Cincinnati 


SeBSSRSRRES 


lz 


al: 


Total 


= 
& 
8 


i 
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Contracts were awarded recen 
construction of additions to the 
barns at the Denver, Colo., Uni 
Yards, the improvements to 
proximately $250,000. The projet 
practically double present faciliti 
handling sheep. 
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Purchase: 
centers for 
1929, 
National F 


Libby, Me? 
Brennan 


61,812; chee 


Armour ane 


Jacal butch 
Total ... 


Armour & C 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Dold Pkg. C 
Morris & Co. 
Swift & Co. 
Eagle Pkg. ( 
Hoffman Bri 
Mayerowich 
Omaha Pkg. 
J. Rife Pkg. 
J. Roth & | 

So. Omaha I 
Lincoln Pkg. 


All Others . 
Total .... 


Swift & Co, 


















March 23, 1929. 













































































PACKERS’ PURCHASES 























of livestock by packers at principal 
= ogre the week ended Saturday, March 16, 
7.00 1929, with comperioens, as reported to The 
10,00 National Provisioner: 
10 
4,000 OHIOAGO. 
4 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
OTe eee ry 4,057 1,756 24,057 
‘i -o Neaaaapnnetens 4.077 2358 25,446 
BB ere ge ame ims St 
a 4 ime Prov. Co..... 1,480 1,000 .... 
800 G H. Hammond Co...... 1,482 812 
+00 Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 646 kes aah 
4 Brennan Packing Co., 6,689 hogs; Independent 
packing Co., 708 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 696 
5) hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 6,039 
3 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,405 hogs; others, 34,229 
606 Male: Catto, eda calves, 12,747; hogs, 
61,812; sheep, 99,45¢. 
14,00 KANSAS CITY. 
1,50 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3m and Co..... 2,603 1,110 1,410 4,284 
te Atiny Pkg. Co-.-- 2,284 "581 2,592 5,698 
SESE! ited Or. OS ww. case case 
4 Morris & Co. . 2,128 751 599 2,366 
MMM Geift & Oo. ...... 3,917 1,169 6,769 7,441 
ay IE Wilson & Oo. ...... 3,311 ‘567 2,175 5,879 
1” Jeeal butchers . 609 501,245 75 
3 Se 15,345 4,228 14,790 25,238 
= OMAHA. 
1% Cattle and 
1,40 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
MM armour & Oo. .......... 5,726 2,304 13,443 
Cadahy Pkg. Co. ........ 8,366 7,016 11,726 
Dold Pkg. Co. ....--000- 935 5,484 once 
* Maia OOO, 2. ccccscecs ee aes <i 
Gwitt & Oo. .....cccceee ¥ i 291 
visioner Eagle Pkg. Co. ........+- 13 tae exe 
ers for Hoffman Bros. .......... 60 af ; 
arisons: Mayerowich & Vail 14 ee . 
Omaha Pkg. Co. .......- 36 a . 
J. Rife Pkg. Oo. ........ y ne 
Our. J. Roth & Sons......... 52 J. a 
week. So. Omaha Pkg. Co. 24 . " 
1928. Lincoln Pkg. Co. ......+- 344 . : 
20,088 Morrell Pkg. . 899 ‘ 
19,25 Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 186 
20,379 Sinclair Pkg. Co. ........ 462 ver 
400 Wilson & Co. ...--.eeee 204 waits 
4 FE aa 26,497 
. Eee 20,017 47,246 48,062 
4 ST. LOUIS. 
. nm. One Hogs. . 
Amour & Co Te R 
8,352 Swift & Co - 1,788 ~§2,136 2,008 310 
im Morris & oe a 4 288 Pp bo 54 
East Side P. came a natin 
sess RIPUMIEED ccccccccse 2,457 1,342 7,982 1,496 
100,465 TUR cceccccccces 6,957 4,510 14,319 2,079 
ST. JOSEPH. 
148,100 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
85,05 TE swift & Co. ...... 2,578 582 4,769 17,401 
bs Armour and Co. .... 1,844 362 2,942 6, 
30, Morris & Co. ...... 1207 252 116 3,831 
2 2 2/269 57 9,065 8,368 
in a - 7,938 1,203 16,892 35,724 
4 SIOUX CITY. 
onan Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
62,8 Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,795 217—=—s 3, 2,099 
460 Armour and Co. .... 2,818 225 4,710 2,149 
; 
| oan HE Swift & Oo. ....:: 1,118 281 3,610 2,298 
wae Smith Brothers sive ee 68 
, ie local butchers 9 enke seks 
) 54a DiEdacscessce 2,187 96 19,531 
MEN Take ecncsece 9,011 778 30,772 6,546 
. OKLAHOMA CITY. 
) B4 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
) Morris & Go. ...... 1,201 516 4,471 40 
r Wilson & Go, ...... 1,091 600 3,774 13 
7) i eeeenennee ee EE: 
re 2,400 1,116 8,820 33 
: 4 WICHITA. 
) Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
q & ny Ry es - od = 469 yy 3,578 
8 g. Oo. ...... 2 2 AEG. 
5 Pred W. Dold... eee 
+ gue ©. D. Beef ........ 9 eee 
_ == & Dumn-Ostertag ...... 64 : 
3 161,00 BE Xeefe-LeStourgeon 34 
1,360 476 10,715 3,578 
ntly for ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eC tak Me Amour and Co 2,715 4,024 5,404 885 
on meaty, Pke. Co 349 «21,009 «ww. 2S 128 
cost Sb Oversee 154 13 bac aniele 
ot i 4,224 6,862 15,244 1,024 
fe ted Pkg. Co 1,292 . ek eer 
ities EH thers 781 50 22,404 
_ ae 9.515 11,610 43,052 1,981 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 1,774 182 2,961 4,156 
Armour and Co. .... 1,772 142 3,320 &, 
Blayney-Murphy - 845 92 1,422 See 
OE ss cawcchuecss 353 164 1,255 2,403 
» | AE eee 4,244 580 8,958 12,405 
MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,078 8,103 4,814 24 
The Layton Co..... .... ooos Se cess 
D. Ch, Jues. 33 ess cnet PP 
R. Gumz & Co..... 59 1 100 eae 
Armour & Co. .... 445 3,952 owes ae 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 35 Saae ee ye 
eee 396 125 148 84 
SH ccccccsupace 158 82 15 24 
Me vance aes 2,204 12,263 6,155 182 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
TS icc ivmduaas 730 i 14,073 607 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,249 7,210 pies 
Armour & Co. ...... 366 -.-- 1,189 19 
Ind’pls. Abt. Co. 1,410 110 558 wma 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 4 Scag, ae 
Brown Bros. ...... 124 17 181 aise 
Riverview Pkg. Co... 18 3 155 10 
Ind. Prov. Co. .... 44 7 411 19 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 64 5 239 ies 
Schussler Pkg. Co... ai field 351 
Maas Hartman Co.. 22 7 ines ane 
Art Wabnits ...... 5 33 Sere 23 
Hoosier Abt. Co. . 13 coat aia Re 
ORMES <scau dope s > 320 80 297 16 
DORE oie se seeks 4,011 3,527 26,019 694 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ideal: Wes OG. 6 ce? sees cae 593 ta 
C, A. Freund ...... 128 47 127 vein 
S. = (Sea Pett a Ae 154 
J. Hilberg & Son. 56 wate ates 13 
Gus. Juengling .... 171 117 ‘<aen 53 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... 723 400 919 32 
Kroger Gro. & B. Co. 102 234 1,984 Scans 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. 4 Bee 312 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. .... oak 537 
W. G. Rehn & Son 128 25 Wires 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 4 re 4382 coe 
J. Sechlachter & Son 195 193 mya 40 
J.&F. h P. Co. 12 ae 14 BINS 
Vogel & vane 8 4 429 
J. EB. Stegner ...... 20¢ 141 nalen 
VOTO, Seses cccecses 283 1,028 4,853 
WIN: Sainiicivcss 2,021 2,195 11,145 292 
*Not including 804 cattle, 12,282 hogs and 222 
sheep bought direct by Cincinnati packers. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Mar. 16, 1929, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
Prev. week, 
Mar. 16. week. 1928. 
GRICNEG 5). .s.cccce on Fukons 18,475 19,245 20,988 
Kansgs §6ty ......:0c00 - 15,345 13,006 15,782 
yaa 20,017 15,385 20,469 
Jo Sera 6,957 7,042 9,400 
Pee LG ison cce cine . 17,838 7,860 7,081 
| 9,011 8,287 9,337 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,400 2,234 5,198 
Indianapolis ............. 4,011 4,006 ieee 
Cincinnati ......... paniee 021 1,507 1,502 
Milwaukee ........c0c0e. 2,204 2,278 2,086 
bo ee 1,360 1,189 1,759 
eer rea 2,339 ode 
ae eee ee ee 8,821 8,228 
eee re core 103,498 93,283 101,780 
*Includes calves. 
HOGS. 
CE ns Sos sss pave +. 61,812 109,041 148,100 
Kansas City ......... -. 14,790 18,396 35,620 
CI bade + vGhinawnasate . 52,4383 124,586 
a a ae 14,319 16,274 30,718 
i ae 2 17,572 35,019 
a en coos. 90,0TD 341 93,365 
Oklahoma City .......... ,820 11,214 11,460 
Indianapolis ............. 26,019 28,687 pee 
CHINE. has ccsccccovcs 11,145 108 20,233 
Milwaukee ......cccccccs 6,155 8,104 10,537 
WEE cok ceo us cccenn be 10,715 13,707 16,865 
GREER ar 8,958 13,456 ease 
BGs MO obs cwetgtdes cas 43,052 58,801 56,859 
po Ree oy rn Sen ae 300,695 400,489 583,362 
SHEEP. 
NG oo cc0dedatennas 59,487 42,130 33,168 
gh ee aes 25,238 148 14,254 
WE tah oak sckaNeweoce 48,062 45,422 36,556 
Weie MED 6 bi nGiowedaseine 2,079 3,309 1,991 
Oe. Gee Secsreresciee 35,724 34,114 25,811 
| ee eee 6,546 11,040 6,468 
Oklahoma City ....... oad 53 1388 51 
pT rrr ere 694 1,383 esas 
COMIN his cc ccnccsaces 292 339 433 
Milwaukee ........-.0.0.. 132 542 166 
WEEE Given eeeececsae 3,578 3,685 853 
DORVER 02s ccsosvocccseee 12,405 27,149 egas 
St; POM cc cens weceeten 1,981 2,907 1,808 
TE oc Gti pesenceces 196,271 197,301 121,559 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

















RECHIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 11...17,559 3,823 005 22,810 
Tues., Mar. 12... 8,257 3,262 10,131 16,029 
Wed., Mar. 13... 7,857 2,874 16,836 14,773 
Thur., Mar. 14. 5,849 4,356 21,791 11, 
Fri., Mar. 15.. 1,669 1,033 14,020 6,016 
Sat., Mar. 16 400 2 4,000 5,000 
Total for wk 76,024 
Prev. week 58,512 
Year ago 55,694 
Two years ago ..47,870 18,395 \ 54, 


Receipts for month and year to March 16, with 
comparisons: 












—— March ——- ———— Year ———_ 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
eee 84,551 91,869 475,511 501,980 
oo ee 31,851 36,817 142,690 164,819 
BE i geucages 297,589 499,767 2,235,920 2,656,284 
Sheep ........148,569 123,646 727,275 770,233 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 11.. 12,819 6,615 
Tues., Mar. 12.. 5,325 4,098 
Wed., Mar. ie 4,377 2,169 
Thur., Mar. 1 5,295 4,508 
Fri., Mar. 15. 8,789 3,818 
Sat., Mar. 16.... 2,000 1,000 
Total for wk 38,605 22,208 
Prev. week 50,693 17,866 
Year ago 66,502 17,591 
Two years ago... 948 40,554 17,692 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Mch. 16.$12.85 $11.60 $ 7.85 $17.05 
Previous week .... 12.35 11.45 7.50 16.70 

* Fe a saddabawee pas 12.75 8.30 8.75 15.90 
SP ccangilbnesdtas 10.35 11.40 8.10 14.70 
PE bearenveneaanes 9.85 12.25 8.10 13.20 
MP sacs paedgaseucnd 10.35 13.75 9.35 16.60 
ME Wincedicias sean 9.40 7.40 9.65 15.40 
Av. 1924-1928 ....$10.55 $10.60 $ 8.80 $15.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKDRS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Mch. 16....29,000 61,000 54,000 
— week -28,132 113,260 40,646 
BIE 7 4'4b-6 berg .gk0\c6s ce cetgael ieee |) ah mane 
1927 F 128.710 36,329 
1926 41,239 103,821 085 
MR ce winch GA rai ords ss w'es-caha eco cal 36,749 104,734 58,824 
Ser reer. 34,760 164,461 49,565 





*Saturday, Mch. 16, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
m.parisons : 





price of hogs, with co 

No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Mch. 16. 99,800 238 $12.00 $11.60 
Previous week ...... 163,953 231 12.10 11.45 
Mo coca a U8 -198,913 238 8.75 8.30 
927 -169, 244 #12.20 = 11.40 
1926 . -155,709 246 14.25 12.25 
1925. 147, 220 «414.25 13.75 
ME Ri etesitads seep 224,152 232 7.65 7.40 





5 yr. av., 1924-1928.179,100 238 $11.40 $10.60 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Mch. 15, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 





Week ended Mch. 15 ........... aamonwe 86,221 

I WOO eid kc. dicks Serene Segeqeecese 133,678 

WE HE a oo See dnine ek sd net ha cetdensees paw 148,100 

MEE “weGhe eh endeniceccbegpceeees senesdceqen 138,200 

BENE iter eesyeeus Veacdernbuee sausenawcsen’ 92,100 

WE vk ovthin 4 000saeeceits tuagtnanedonsswes 110,100 
—_@——_- 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, March 21, 1929, 
were as follows: 








Week 
ended Prev. 
Mar. 21. week. 
Packers’ purchases .......... -. 46,646 58,239 
Direct to packers.............++ 15,166 20,066 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 37,197 42,070 
Total supplies........ Perret 7 99,009 120,375 

——4—_——_ 

Watch “Wanted” page for oppor- 


tunities. 
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REFRIGERATION~NOTES. 

A new cold storage plant is being 
janned for erection at Bruceton, Tenn., 
by the Junction City Ice & Coal Co. 

The Pacific Brewing & Malting Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has been granted per- 
mit to make alterations and improve- 
ments in its present cold storage plant, 
at cost of $40,000. 

The Consumers Ice & Cold Storage 
Co, Sacramento, Calif., has announced 
plans for constructing additions to and 
installing equipment in the present 
plant, at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
of Phoenix, Ariz., has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of 14,000 
shares, of which 4,500 shares are in 
common stock of no par value, 4,500 
shares in series “A” preferred stock 
at $100 par value, and 5,000 shares of 
series “B” preferred with par value of 
$10 per share. Incorporators are John 
Gettings, Frank J. Agnew and D. M. 
Swensen, all of Phoenix. 


meuintlliimacen 
NEW YORK COLD STORAGE BILL. 


An amendment to the New York 
State cold storage law has been intro- 
duced in both branches of the state 
legislature, providing for licensing of 
all cold storage warehouses and includ- 
ing all products which go into cold 
storage, whereas the existing law ex- 
empts certain products. It is reported 
that of the several cold storage bills 
introduced in the legislature this term, 
the one mentioned is the most likely 
to pass. 

Under this amendment all licensees 
would be required to render periodic 
financial statements, not subject, how- 
ever, to public inspection. Monthly re- 
ports of holdings of each food product 
also would be required from each ware- 
houseman. The bill further provides 
that in storing all products except 
fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese and 
nuts for more than 30 days, all pack- 
ages must be plainly marked “cold 
storage,” or “refrigerator.” 

Under the present law each lot of 
food stored must bear the date of re- 
celpt and withdrawal if held over 30 
days. The new amendment would 
Tequire assigning a distinguishing lot 
number to each lot, the licensee to keep 
accurate records of the date of receipt 
and removal, but being required only to 
mark each lot with the specific lot 
number, 

Action of the commissioner of agri- 

ture and markets in refusing to 
grant a license is subject to review, 
under the proposed law. Also, a license 
can be revoked under certain conditions, 
namely, if a licensee violates any pro- 
vision of the law, if he issues a false 
statement, or if his financial condition 
should change so as to imperil the in- 
terests of those who store food in his 
Warehouse or extend him credit on 
Warehouse receipts. 

It is reported that the present cold 
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storage amendment is not only endorsed 
by state authorities but also by cold 
storage interests of New York State. 

——-fe 
VALUE OF TRADE STATISTICS. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

Manufacturers Association; the Paper 
Box Manufacturers, the Paving Brick 
Association, the Prepared Roofing As- 
sociation, the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, the Southern Pine Association, and 
the Tanners’ Council of America. 

It may be of interest to review 
briefly the type of statistics some of 
these associations are gathering from, 
and issuing to, their members. 

_The American Face Brick Associa- 
tion, for example, collects figures on 
stocks, unfilled orders, production and 
shipments, and gives its members re- 
ports showing the number of plants 
reporting, stocks at yards, unfilled or- 
ders with and without specific shipping 
instructions, total individual orders, 
new orders less cancellations for the 
current month, volume shipped in cur- 
rent month and volume drawn from 
kilns each month. 

The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation issues statistics for a variety 
of papers on the number of mills re- 
porting, the stocks on hand at the first 
of each month, production, shipments 
and stocks on hand at the end of the 
month. 

Gets Data on Its Business. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association compiles and issues the 
following information for ten districts 
throughout the United States: Num- 
ber of firms reporting, plants closed 
down, burned and unburned brick on 
hand, brick moved from yards during 
month, orders on books, price per thou- 
sand at brickyard, and price at brick- 
yard on the first of each previous 
month. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers Insti- 
tute issues weekly statistics showing 
the number of units reporting, orders 
on hand at the beginning of the week, 
orders received during the week, ship- 
ments during the week, orders on hand 
at the end of the week, operating time, 
and compilations based on the figures 
gathered showing the relationship to 
normal production, normal shipments 
and normal orders. 

Recently the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States communicated 
with a number of associations which 
had been issuing trade statistics for a 
number of years and obtained some in- 
teresting comments in response to 
questions as to the benefits accruing 
from association statistical reports. 

Benefits Which Result. 

The American Walnut Manufacturers 
Association, for example, answered in 
part as follows: 


“Besides the tabulated statistics, we 
also furnish the membership with 
charts to which they may add the com- 
bined report from month to month, and 
a similar sheet on which thev can chart 
their own individual statistics and make 
comparisons with the general tendency 
of the industry. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


“In one of our supplementary re- 
ports we show quarterly the geograph- 
ical distribution of business. In other 
words, we divide the United States into 
twenty-five or thirty market areas and 
show the exact quantities of our ma- 
terial going into each market. This 
information keeps us posted in a gen- 
eral way as to the tendency in the 
various localities, and promptly advises 
us if our material is gaining ground, 
standing still or slipping. 

“Incidentally, it destroys the alibi 
of incompetent salesmen in certain ter- 
ritories. Before this report was made, 
a distant salesman would explain fail- 
ure to obtain business by reporting 
that there was absolutely no buying 
in his district. Today, if he comes in 
with such a story and his home office 
discovers the buying has been active 
in his district, there is strong prob- 
ability that an incompetent salesman 
will be looking for other connections. 

“The best testimony that our mem- 








Drawing the Picture 


“Trade can der to 
members no more valuable 


jation 





which will give a cOmposite picture 
of what is going on in an industry. 

“The peaks and valleys of supply 
and demand in commodity markets 
.» «. are due in no small degree to 
the lack of dependable figures to 
guide or influence judgment in the 
individual regulation of production 
and distribution.” — Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America. 




















bers give as to whether they are de- 
pending on the statistical information 
and using it is, when the reports hap- 
pen to be late, they let out a tremen- 
dous yell. And, since we will not com- 
pile a report until all members have 
sent in their reports, the member or 
members that make us late are bul- 
letined so that they get the full blame. 
They are seldom the cause of a late 
report twice in succession.” 

The American Zinc Institute states 
that “the zinc industry has found our 
slab zinc statistics invaluable. Grad- 
ually the stocks have been drawn down 
to a point where they are, to say the 
least, not endangering the price fac- 
tor.” 

Statistical Service Has Value. 

The Silk Association of America 
summarizes as follows the benefits 
which its statistical services give its 
members: 

1—A guide against wasteful and un- 
economic production. 

2—Price policy may be guided by 
facts of trade conditions instead of 
guesswork. 

3—Stabilizing effects on the market, 
resulting from the possession of re- 
liable information instead of chaotic 
rumors. 

4—Aid in determining the best buy- 
ing time. 

From this brief review of activities 
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— storage door that closes 


in 2 seconds 


instead of 60 


seconds every time it is opened, 


cuts down your 


losses and adds to your profits. 


refrigeration 


Check up at your busiest door- 
ways and you'll realize what this 


saving can amount to. 


Shall we send you full details? 


Stevenson Doors can now be equipped 
with the new WEDGETIGHT Fastener 
at $5 net additional 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE | 


DOOR CO. 


CHESTER, PA. 
2 West 45th St., New York City 


U. S. A. 


525 Fourth St., San Francisco; 2650 Santa Fe Ave., 


Los Angeles 


March 23, 1999 
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“Door That Cannot Stand 


Fully Protected by Patents—All infringements will be prosecuted 


Open’ 








of trade associations and the gather- 
ing and dissemination of trade infor- 
mation, it is apparent that the practice 
is widespread. The natural assumption 
is that the information must be of con- 
siderable value to the industries con- 
cerned or otherwise they would not col- 
lect and disseminate it. 


Advantages Are Summarized. 


Pertinent facts about trade statis- 
tics are effectively summed up in the 
following quotation from a book re- 
cently issued by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board: 

“It is futile to assume that the men 
who direct the production and distribu- 
tion of goods in the modern industrial 
system can reach sound judgments and 
pursue wise policies on the basis of 
intuition, even when reinforced by such 
market facts as are generally avail- 
able to them as individual enterprisers. 

“Under such conditions, particularly 
when producers and dealers are scat- 
tered over wide territory and numerous 
small concerns contribute to the aggre- 
gate service of the business, it is often 
difficult to avert industrial chaos. Only 
knowledge, based upon ascertained 
facts, provides a sure foundation for 
the adequate regulation of business 
affairs in the complex economic organ- 
ism which today serves the material 
needs of the community. Such knowl- 
edge is essential to the effective opera- 
tion of competitive forces. 

“Accordingly, the collection and dis- 
semination of trade information, in 
some measure and through some chan- 
nel, appears to be indispensable to the 
smooth ordering of manufacturing and 
marketing activity.” 


NEW INSTITUTE COMMITTEES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


R. R. Pinkney, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo. 

John W. Rath, The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; W. F. Schluderberg, 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore; H. M. Shulman, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit; R. S. 
Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; H. D. Tefft, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chica- 
go; J. E. Wagner, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; R. E. Yocum, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Accident Prevention. 

N. F. Brainard, chairman, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; John Anderson, 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh; A. Downing, Allied Pack- 
ers, Inc., Chicago; E. E. Drews, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago; A. B. Drum- 
mond, Wilson & Co., Chicago; W. F. 
McClellan, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; I. Thomas Webber, The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; R. E. Yo- 
cum, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


Committee on Engineering and 
Experimentation. 

H. J. Koenig, chairman, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; C. P. Barnett, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago; C. W. Brooks, The 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; H. H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia.; A. D. Donnell, The Rath Packing 


Co., Waterloo, Ia.; A. Downing, Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago. 

W. Lee Lewis, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago; Donald Ma- 
kenzie, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Allen McKenzie, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
J. P. Murphy, Blayney-Murphy (, 
Denver; William H. Patrick, Kingané 
Company, Indianapolis; R. W. Regens- 
burger, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

R. G. Reynoldson, Oscar Mayer & o, 
Ine., Madison, Wis.; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore; H. M. Shulma, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit; W. 
B. Smith, The Theurer-Norton Prov- 
sion Co., Cleveland; G. L. Talley, Jaco 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; H. D. Tefft 
Institute of American Meat Packets 
Chicago. 


Committee on Packinghouse Practice. 


S. C. Frazee, chairman, Wilson & GH, 
Chicago; W. W. Bowers, Albert la 
Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn.; Joseph 
Burns, Swift & Company, Chicago; # 
H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Alt 
tin, Minn.; A. W. Cushman, Allied Pat 
ers, Inc., Chicago; R. H. Funke, I 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle G, 
Baltimore. 

W. J. Graham, Mutual Sausage ©. 
Chicago; H. D. Hunt, Cudahy 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Edward Innes, 
mour and Company, Chicago; 

H. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co, 
cinnati; E. T, Miller, Hately 
Co., Chicago 

L. F. Prior, T. M. Sinclair & Co, li 
Cedar Rapids; Ia.; C. A. Stewart, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas Gi 
Kans.; H. D. Tefft, Institute of var 
can Meat Packers, Chicago; Charles 
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Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Howard M. Wilson, Allied Pack- 
ers, Inc., Chicago; J. H. Wurmle, Ar- 
nold Brothers, Inc., Chicago. 
Committee on Recording. 

R. F. Eagle, chairman, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Inc, Madison, Wis.; A. W. Cushman, 
Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago; E. E. 
Dunlop, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; S. C. Frazee, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. J. Gardner, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; L. F. Gerber, Nagle 
Packing Co., Jersey City, N. J.; E. D. 
Henneberry, The Hull & Dillon Packing 
Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 

C. Robert Moulton, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago; E. E. Nott, 
P. Burns & Co., Litd., East Calgary, 
Can; R. R. Pinkney, The Nuckolls 
Packing Co., Pueblo; A. A. Swaim, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; H. D. Tefft, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
Cago; E. S. Waterbury, Armour and 
Company, Omaha; L. B. Whitmarsh, 
&. H. Hammond Co., Chicago; R. E. Yo- 
eum, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Standardization. 

W. H. Kammert, chairman, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; C. J. Carney, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; H. R. 
Davison, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; S. A. Grow, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; John 
G. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn.; D. J. Kennedy, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

H. W. Marston, Corkran, Hill & Co., 
Inc. Baltimore; Carl G. Mayer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; H. H. 
Meyer, The H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati; J. P. Murphy, Blayney- 
Murphy Co., Denver; H. L. Osman, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago; C. F. Schobel, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; H. D. Tefft, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Special Committee on Improved 

Methods of Slaughtering. 

J. D. Andrew, chairman, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; A. C. Bolz, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Madison, Wis.; H. 
H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn.; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; S. C. 
Frazee, Wilson & Co., Chicago; F. J. 
Gardner, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
H. J. Koenig, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; C. A. Stewart, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Kansas City, Kans.; How- 
ard M. Wilson, Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Committee on Scientific Research. 

L. M. Tolman, chairman, Wilson & 
Co. Chicago; J. J. Vollertsen, vice- 
chairman, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Frederic Fenger, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; R. H. Funke, The 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore; F. J. Gardner, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; G. V. Hallman, Cudahy 
Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; F. W. 
Kurk, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

_ Millard Langfeld, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Omaha; W. Lee Lewis, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago; C. Robert Moulton, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; E. 
A. Schlesser, Arnold Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago; H. D. Tefft, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; David 

Iston, Western Packing & Provision 
Co, Chicago; E. N. Wentworth, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 
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Sub-Committee on Shortening Agents. 
W. D. Richardson, chairman, Swift & 
Company, ‘Chicago; W. Lee Lewis, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
Cago; H. D. Tefft, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago; L. M. Tol- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago; J. J. Vol- 
lertsen, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
E. N. Wentworth, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Sub-Committee on Spoilage Prevention. 

L. M. Tolman, chairman, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; Frederic Fenger, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; G. V. Hallman, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; 
W. Lee Lewis, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

(Chairman to be announced.) E. C. 
Andrews, vice-chairman, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo; James S. Agar, 
Agar Packing & Provision Co , Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; Fred Guggenheim, Guggen- 
heim Brothers, Chicago; Myron Mc- 
Millan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul; R. 
E. Paine, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New 
York; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; L. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; F. Edson White, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; W. H. White, White 
Packing Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Thomas 
E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Commission on Elimination 
of Waste 


Chairman—F. Edson White. 

Members-at-Large—M. F. Cudahy, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; C. 
J. Faulkner, Jr., Armour and Company, 
Chicago; Myron McMillan, J. T. Mc- 
Millan Co., St. Paul; J. P. Murphy, 
Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver; Henry 
Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing Co., Nash- 
ville; John W. Rath, The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; John Roberts, Miller 
and Hart, Chicago; G. C. Shepard, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Thomas 
E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
Section on Wastes in Raw Materials 

and Supplies. 

R. W. Carter, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; Joseph B. Rogers, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Willard C. White, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Plant Operations. 

R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
H. P. Henschien, Henschien & McLaren, 
Chicago; H. J. Koenig, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Accounting and 
Finance. 

L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo; G. M. Pelton, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Section on Wastes in Distributing and 
lling. 

I. M. Hoagland, Armour, and Com- 
pany, Chicago; A. A: Millett, Swift & 
Company, Chicago. 


Chairmen of Sectional 
Meetings 
Accounting Section—G. M. Pelton, 
presiding chairman, Swift & Company, 


Chicago; L. B. Dorr, program chairman, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo. 
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Sales and Advertising Section—W. F. 
Schluderberg, presiding chairman of 
program committee, The Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; F. 
G. Duffield, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia.; George R. Cain, Swift 
& Company, Chicago. 

Chemical Section—Millard Langfeld, 
presiding chairman, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Omaha; L. M. Tolman, program 
chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Engineering and Construction Sec- 
tion—Allen McKenzie, presiding chair- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago; H. P. 
Henschien, program chairman, Hen- 
schien & McLaren, Chicago. 

Live Stock Section—Thomas E. Wil- 
son, presiding chairman, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; E. N. Wentworth, program 
chairman, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Operating Section—R. F. Eagle, pre- 
siding chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
H. J. Koenig, program chairman, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 

Public Relations Section—A. D. 
White, presiding chairman, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; R. D. McManus, 
program chairman, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Purchasing Section—John G. Hor- 
mel, presiding chairman, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn.; George H. 
Eckhouse, program chairman, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago. 

Traffic Section—George A. Blair, 
presiding chairman, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; J. W. Robb, program chairman, 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


Staff Organization of the 
Institute 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods; 
vice-presidents, Wesley Hardenbergh, 
H. R. Davison; assistant treasurer, 
Howard C. Greer. 

Department of Home Economics: 
(Vacancy) 

Department of Industrial Education: 
E. T. Filbey, director; E. L. Rhoades, 
assistant director. 

Department of Live Stock: H. R. 
Davison, director. 

Department of Nutrition: C. Robert 
Moulton, director. 

Department of Organization and Ac- 
counting: Howard C. Greer, director. 

Department of Packinghouse Prac- 
tice and Research: H. D. Tefft, direc- 
tor. 

Department of Public Relations and 
Trade: Wesley Hardenbergh, director; 
Everett B. Wilson, assistant director. 

Department of Purchasing Practice: 
H. L. Osman, director. 

Department of Retail Merchandising: 
Everett B. Wilson, acting director. 

Department of Scientific Research: 
W. Lee Lewis, director. 

Research Laboratory of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson, at the University of 
Chicago: Granville A. Perkins, chief 
chemist. 

Service Laboratory of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers: J. E. Ma- 
roney, chief chemist. 

Department of Waste Elimination: 
H. R. Davison, director. 
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J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 





CHICAGO 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 























Charles A. Streets, Broker 
Buying and Selling 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 
824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 











G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


177 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS, 

















JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘Jonburns” 

Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantekill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes. N. Y. 


caammeinieten 
$$$ 











Ws fake & Company, Jn: 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 














aoe re 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


—— 








GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 
40 Rector St. New York City 


______— eel 

















H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 


———t 





W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 
Memphis 



































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


T- Gc JAMS COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Euro 
Australian, New Zealand and South 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
pean, telegraphed promptly on re- 





market reports. 





American products on 
brokerage basis. 
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Chicago Section 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,792 cattle, 16,078 calves, 
52,015 hogs and 19,920 sheep. 


Charles S. Hughes, president of the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind, returned several days ago from 
vacationing at Hot Springs, Ark. 


7. K. Waldron, of the brokerage firm, 
Lee & Waldron, Chicago, has returned 
to his office after a siege of illness. 
This spring weather, he says, has 
prought him ’round in fine shape. 


John J. Dupps, Jr., vice-president of 
the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. at 
Chicago, has returned to the city after 
a period of convalescing at his home in 
Cincinnati, O., from his recent illness. 


A new division of the beef cuts de- 
partment of Armour and Company has 
been formed to handle dried and 
barreled beef, with George Robertson, 
formerly sales representative in Phila- 
delphia territory, in charge. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended March 16, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, lbs. .17,771,000 17,970,000 17,398,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..37,254,000 39,535,000 36,178,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......-. 6,309,000 6,363,000 8,345,000 


L. 0. Hoffman has been appointed 
general plant accountant of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, succeeding H. L. 
Pope who has been made comptroller of 
the 31st Street auxiliaries. Mr. Pope 
succeeds T. W. Bryant, who recently 
resigned. C. O. Byam has been made 
assistant general office manager in 
charge of office management and per- 
sonnel at packing plants, 31st Street 
auxiliaries and subsidiaries, in addition 
to his other duties as office manager 
of the Chicago general office. 

a 


FOOT AND MOUTH ERADICATED. 

The United States is again free from 
foot-and-mouth disease. An official 
order of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, effective March 18, removes 
the quarantine placed upon the limited 
affected area in California. 

The outbreak was of the shortest 
duration and involved the smallest 
number of premises and animals of any 
of the outbreaks that have occurred. 
It also caused the least interference 
with agriculture and industry in the 
surrounding territory. 

Extensive inspections indicate that 
the last vestige of the disease was de- 
stroyed four weeks ago by the slaught- 
er and burial of infected herds and the 
cleaning and disinfecting of the prem- 
ises. But, as a precautionary measure, 
the premises on which the disease was 
found are being held under veterinary 
Supervision pending the outcome of the 


customary tests in which numbers of 
Susceptible livestock are used. 


As a still further safeguard the de- 
partment will maintain an adequate 
force of trained veterinarians in the 
locality to deal promptly with any re- 
currence, which past experience has 
shown to be possible in dealing with 
this treacherous malady. 

The garbage to which this outbreak 
was traced and which was fed to hogs 
came from a steamship usually plying 
between California and Hawaii, but 
which made a South American cruise 
during which it took on fresh beef 
pork, lamb and veal. On its return 
to the California port, what remained 
of this meat was transferred to an- 
other vessel, and portions which were 
discarded during the transfer reached 
the hog ranch where foot-and-mouth 
disease made its first appearance in 
the recent outbreak. 

fe 

PARTNERSHIP IS DISSOLVED. 

The partnership of Henschien & Mc- 
Laren has been dissolved by the retire- 
ment of Robert J. McLaren. The busi- 
ness will be continued under the name 
of H. Peter Henschien, and the present 
organization and office will be main- 
tained. Henschien & McLaren have 
enjoyed an excellent reputation in the 
meat packing industry for a good many 
years and have built some of the out- 
standing plants of the country. 


DEATH OF ELI PFAELZER. 

Eli Pfaelzer, for many years active 
in the meat packing industry, died on 
March 16 at the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, after an extended ill- 
ness, at the age of 59. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ida Pfaelzer, and three sons, Monroe, 
Ellard and Leonard, all of Chicago. 
Funeral services were held on Monday 
afternoon, March 18. 


ee 

BENJAMIN OFFICES MOVED. 
‘The general offices of the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Co. have been 
moved from 120 South Sangamon S&t., 
Chicago, Ill., to the company’s factory 
at Des Plaines, Ill., a suburb of Chi- 
cago. The company advises that, until 
further notice, mail should be addressed 
to the company at 130 South Sangamon 
St. The Chicago sales offices of the 
company have been moved to 117 South 
Morgan St., Chicago. 

——— Ye 

GOAT AND KID SKIN IMPORTS. 

Imports of goat and kid skins into 
the United States in the first eleven 
months of 1928 showed an increase of 
approximately 16 per cent over receipts 
in the same period last year. Total 
imports, including dry and dry salted, 
green or pickled goat and kid skins, 
were 49,768,951 pieces weighing 84,266,- 


344 Ibs. and valued at $48,719,077 this 
year, compared with 45,903,309 pieces, 
75,977,376 Ibs., valued at $33,219,552 
the corresponding eleven months of 
1927. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Home Fertilizer Co., Inc., re- 
cently organized at Fordyce, Ark., is 
constructing a plant with capacity of 
10,000 tons annually. M. E. Williams 
is general superintendent. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., makers of “skinless” frank- 
furts, have commissioned architects to 
draw plans for a new $1,000,000 plant 
to replace the one now housing their 
operations. 

The newly organized Premier Fer- 
tilizer Co., Dunn, N. C., has taken over 
the Merchants Fertilizer & Phosphate 
Co., also of Dunn. Geo. J. Metz is 
president and J. S. Stewart, secretary, 
of the new corporation. 

Armour and Company recently cele- 
brated the opening of its new $100,000 
branch house in Florence, S. C., with 
open house for the surrounding terri- 
tory. Some 2,000 invitations were sent 
out by C. L. Foy, local manager. 

The Golden Glow Shortening Co. has 
been organized at Albuquerque, N. M., 
and is preparing to erect a plant in 
that city in the near future. Tempo- 
rary quarters have been secured, with 
H. J. Haakinson of Denver as manager 
in charge. 

For the year ended Nov. 30, 1928, 
net profit of the Canterbury Frozen 
Meat & Export Co., Canterbury, New 
Zealand, amounted to 22,000 pounds. 
The usual dividend of 6 per cent on 
common and 8 per cent on preferred 
stock has been paid, it is announced. 

The Sunflower Packing Co., poultry 
packers, has broken ground for a new 
plant in McPherson, Kans., following 
a favorable court decision handed down 
recently permitting the construction. 
The work had been tied up, prior to the 
decision, because of opposition of near- 
by property owners as to the plant’s 
location. 

The Ocean Beach Freezing Works, 
Bluff, New Zealand, owned by the Fed- 
eral Steam Navigation Co. of London, 
England, has been purchased by Sims, 
Cooper & Co., Ltd., J. G. Ward & Co., 
Ltd., and Wright, Stephenson & Co., 
Ltd., of Auckland, N. Z. J. G. Ward 
& Co. are remaining in the capacity 
of managing agents. 


ee 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION PLANS. 

The first meeting of the recently- 
formed Committee on Accident Preven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, of which N. L. Brainard, Swift 
& Company, is chairman, was held 
March 8 at the Institute offices in 
Chicago. 

At this initial meeting, plans for the 
possible activities of the committee 
were discussed. The committee felt 
that its first work should be directed 
toward arousing the interest of com- 
panies not already organized for acci- 


dent prevention work, and toward con- 
vincing them of the benefits to be de- 
rived from such work. 
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Rib roast, hvy. end.< 

CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, It. end. .45 

» any > . . ‘ Chuck roast 0 
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Corned plates 
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S55 Poeseres 28 


5 Steer - 
14.60n Steer lou 
14.80ax Steer she 

~~~ 4 5 ARES me . 15.35b Steer she 
16-22 Range sees en x ie ae 15.85b Steer loir 
Steer loit 
Cow loin 
Cow shor 
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" » - P Steer rib 
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. Cow ribs, 
Mar. ...12.321%4 12.32%, 12.30 12.30b tew - fe. Cow ribs, 
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. 1928, WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
. No, f. Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... 
3. Carcass Bee Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
, 8 Week ended. Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
3% Mar. 21, 1928. Country style sausage, smoked........ 
) 22 ¢ = an 23 Frankfurts in sheep casings.......... 
) 2% prime native steers ...-. as ee a @23 Frankfurts in hog casings............ 
) 2 Good native steers ....-- 21 @22 8 aan Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
5 Medium steers .+-++++e0s 20 @21 7 @is Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.. 
5 8 — ZOOd «ee eeeeee 19 @21 lq @22 Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 
Bore 15 @18 = @1i Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
ah Hind quarters, choice ....26 @30 26 @28 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... 
2 -g Fore quarters, choice ....19 @20 18 @19 Liver sausage in beef rounds........ 
> 19 Beef Cuts. BERG Ev avcnneaokcadoscescsccose 
> B ; New England luncheon specialty........ 
steer loins, No. 1 ....-- @3s 47 @49 Minced luncheon epecial nt satevelaxias 
Steer loins, No. 2 ..-+-- @33 39 @4l TNO IEEE Sino wuicGeceGsecescececd 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @46 @60 RN CE beech snes sx cesenns 
Com, Steer short loins, No. 2. @39 @46 BONNIE WEMIINE oo circ card's a bie oiciesderd 03 a4 
% Steer loin Pm (hips) . @30 33 @35 on RSS GS. SP ee ata Oe Mpa a eet eae 
30 Steer loin ends, No. 2... bs pty DRY SAUSAGE, 
1b Cow loins ..--+eeereeees Soo @2 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ 
20 Cow short loins .....++-+ - $4 @4 Thuringer Cervelat .......cscccccccces 
% Cow loin ends (hips)...- @20 @20 DORE .ccccvccvccccceccvevceses Megabs 
Steer ribs, No. yo $3 pe ree Fede nen dads 
Steer ribs, No. ba @21 ya eT a nero 
a Cow ribs, No. 2 «+--+ on 14 ane Salami, choice, in hog ‘bungs.. 
fe, Cow ribs, No. 3 ..--++-- @l 204 p bay C. Salami, new condition.......... 
ii Steer rounds, No. 1 .... Am 20%@21 iain: choice, in hog middles........ 
Steer rounds, No. 2 . @19% 20 @20% Genoa style Salami ........ Seeicnahe eg 
Steer chucks, No. | @20 bg PINE fro. 5 Gs pi cnsides ckatacssanese 
Steer chucks, No. A @19 @ ~1,  Mortadella, new condition <..220200202. 
Cow rounds ....--- : @1i% @17% apicolli ....... RGR RGaaw dave eteetieese 
@2 Cow chucks .....-. ; @15 on Italian style hams ...... ae ae Rae eee 
Steer plates ......++-++- @15 @ WiMMIRIN MEE agers ohn ccs cinaw'eaee es 
| Gr fy (Medium plates, en% y 5 SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
1 Briskets, No. a @10 @13 Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
5 Reet navel Cds «..---- 1 Small tins, 2 to crate 
ee sc ie Grr Large tins, 1 to orate.........s.csscc000. 
ll lla ale @10 @ 9 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Hind shanks .......+-.++ 1 ‘ Qual tien © t. Geake 
See tp loins, No.1, duis. = — ao S50 tame tt 1 t Gets ....ssscascccssess 
Strip loins, No. 2 fee bt @40 Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 .... ean Sil LGR. B10 COIs. ce ccscscctceccs 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... @28 @30 ak dete syne 
5 Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @70 @i meee link ee ies aa eee 
3. 65 @70 nk og casings— 
5 Beef tenderloins, No. @ 0 
20 30 20 @25 Small tins, 2 to zat 
: ee var dl cocccceeeeee 2 bt 2 $ rod Large tins, 1 to cra 
5 + ogee ia 19%4@21 @i6 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
$0 Hanging tenderloins -18 @20 @18 noes —_ bee ogy i avass odeavevee tip 
pecial lean por MENON. cans tie 
of Beef ‘Products. Extra lean pork trimmings ........... 22 @22% 





Brains (per lb.) ......-- @13 @10 Neck bone trimmings .............++. 
canes ewhs + 6.ccsen @12 @8s8 Pork Cheek Meat 2... .ccccccccccccceve 






































@é Tongues, 4@5 os @36 29 @30 WN one g oh eons ocend seeRiesgeees 
@3 ha deny idapatvesas> @45 @40 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
@n Grtalla, per ib. ........ @17 @15 Boneless chucks .......c-ceeceeeccees 
s Fresh tripe, plain ...... 7 @s8 .@ 6 Ge ws Fes COURS cee sete ne wens 
2 Fresh tripe, H. C. ...... @10 7%@ 8 ee a oer err rice 
@ ET veaspsscsovs 16 @24 21°@23 Beef hearts oo... ose ceceseeeeees 
Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @15 @12 eef cheeks (trimmed) ............+.. 
aoa Be e Dressed canners, 300 lbs. and up...... 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... 
Choice carcass 21 @23 Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs........ 
s. Sacks. Good carcass .. . 15 @20 Beef teipe .cccccccccccccesnccccscccce 
Good saddles .. D 22 @30 Cured pork tongue (can. trim.)....... 
Good backs ........ a @2 14 @18 SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Medium backs D ll @12% (F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
5% Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack.........40 
Brains, each @12 Domestic round, 140 pack.........48 
Sweetbreads ............ D @80 Wide export rounds .............. 52 
ND Nw naccnccscoe @ 58 @60 Medium export rounds ............ 49 
Narrow export rounds ............ 55 
’ 5y No. 1 weasands .........-+seeeees 18 
, Choige lambs @31 FRA. 2 WEE cn cecisetcccvecased 10 
Medium lambs @28 eS eee 
Choice saddles @33 NO. 3 DUMBO 2. cccccecccccccceccces 
84 Medium saddles ........ @33 @31 Regular middles ...........+e+e0+. 
‘ 8y Choice fores ............ @25 s @22 Selected wide middles ............. 
Medium fores ........... @23 @20 Dried bladders: 
, % lamb fries, per Ib. ..... @33 @33 SEE C cehewwkseWaseaeesecceveseas 
) 9 lamb tongues, per Ib. ... @i16 @15 COFER eo cidcvsivdccesesstatecevete 
4 lamb kidneys, per lb. .. @30 @30 ty eeccccaccece See eouas wecesesece 
Mutton. Hog casings: 
Heavy sheep ........... @16 @14 arrow, per 100 yds.............+- 
Chi- Tight sheep ............ @18 16 @17 Narrow, special, per 100 yds....... 
oo AO Heavy saddles ......... @18 @16 Medium, regular, per 100 yds...... 
light saddles .......... @20 @18 . Se OB errr ee 
ree BR Oe Heavy fores 2.0.22... @l4 @12 Extra wide, per 100 yds........... 
Os .ss 8 @16 14 @15 Export bungs ......... Sa evinwawane 
Mutton legs ............ @22 @21 Large prime bungs......... Sela ae 
Mutton loins ........... @15 @15 Medium prime bungs......... a wick 12 
Mutton stew ........... @12 @12 Small prime bungs..........seeseee 8 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. @16 @15 MMM 56 pds ieee cs bsviccdetsveverd 18 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 @10 ee OE PET 6 
Fresh Pork, ite Quotations for large lots. ‘Smaller “quantities 


usual advance. 










Blermvt 















Skinned shoulders |... Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..........seeee 
Tenderloins G50 «45-50 Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bhi. ........++++ ¥19:00 

a vibe Be iss faa @14% 9 @i1 Hee gg ag A i 200-Ib. bbl....... 

Se aS 7D » ork feet, 200-Ib. Dbl... ...... cece eeeeeees 

pmmaibutts ........... G24” 13 ped Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. ........eeeee0e 

MERE Ses os cecece @13 @10 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl. coves 

- during Eo Siesscccs cs @12 9 @10 Lamb tongues, short cut. 200-Ib. bbl....... 

e of by Ket bones es, | @T 3 @4 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

cont ere cso scce « @l4 @10 Mess pork, TeGUIEE © .5... ccc cesceceees 30.00 
per as — Meese «sls @14 9 @10 Family back oh, 24 to 34 pieces...... 33.50 
g to Me Fim tect rT @7 4%@ 5 — Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 33.50 
ce, a" per Ib. @i1 @7 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces on 29.50 
ae . @ 8 5%@ 6 Clear plate pork 22.50 
| in Bee ceeiseeees @'4 @14 _—si Brisket pork 27.50 
in 19%. het" . Pum @7 @ 5 Bean pork . 22.00 
. be @7 @7 Plate beef .. 26.00 
es » @&8  Bxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bblis....... 27.00 
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COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork as seas pe hoops. $1.65 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. 


margarine in 1-lb, 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 


(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, le per lb. 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 





Short clear middles, 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibe. 
Clear bellies, sg ia 


@ 
Rib bellies, 25@30 a . 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 


aemabes SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs 

Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. 

Standard reg. hams, 
 Lenkaeaniedwiecesnees 

Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs. 

Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs. 

No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

lbs 


Du aie ctccsavesenesesc 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs ia 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 





ied 


S2 





ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil 
Headlight burning oil ......... Mp pee 
Pema W..&. We OB oie ca vccoccues sees 


BEERE&E 


Pas “neatsfoot oil 
Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


Prime steam, loose 
Kettle rendered, tierces 
Refined lard, boxes, N. 


Neutral, in tierces 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers tallow 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. 
Choice white grease 


& 
Ret 
s 


now - 
igte eSte | 


B-White grease, max., 5 % acid........ 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f. 
Brown grease, 40% f.f 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in — 


1s 
White, ‘deodorized, in bbls., “a4 Chgo.11 @11% 
Yellow, deodorized, ra ad es Perris eee | . 


_~ 


7999999999 
cekusalsen 


Pork 1 ) CK 

Sule untae = cart is it Sie VINEGAR PI LED loemnnaintniie- Soya bean, seller’s ‘tanks, “f.0.b. coast. . @10 nom. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 5G 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom...10 @10% 
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Retail Section 


Can Your Employes Sell? 


It Pays to Give New Workers 
Some Practical Sales Training 


By Everett B. Wilson. 


Department of Retail Merchandising, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


The success of a retail food store de- 
pends very largely on the ability of the 
employes. Poorly-trained and inefficient 
clerks and meat-cutters can drive away 
a great deal of trade. Well-trained 
employes can make permanent friends 
for the store and increase sales. 

It is generally believed that there is 
great room for improvement in the 
sales technique of food store employes; 
that this important phase of merchan- 
dising has been very much neglected by 
many dealers. Many employes who are 
selling foods in retail stores never have 
had any training of any kind. Although 
the department store and the chain 
store organizations often give their 
new employes a course of training, the 
proprietor of the smaller store too often 
lets his employes learn how to sell by 
experience. The result is that they may 
learn very little. 

The duties of a clerk or meat cutter 
should not stop with handing out what 
the customer asks for, or with saying: 
“Don’t you want something else 
today?” The employe should make a 
sincere effort to increase the sale, with- 
out offending the customer by seeming 
too aggressive. 

Are Your Clerks “Order Fillers?” 

A few days ago, the writer went into 
a retail meat store in Chicago and 
asked for a not very well known brand 
of pork sausage. The clerk merely 
~hook his head, indicating that the store 
did not carry that brand. He didn’t 
even suggest that his customer buy 
some other brand. 

The writer then asked for a brand of 


sausage which that store did carry. 
Still without saying a word, the clerk 
reached for the money, wrapped up the 
carton, and handed it out with the 
change. Then he turned to another 
customer. 

That hardly can be called selling. It 
is nothing more than order filling, and 
yet it is not as unpardonable as the 
tactics of the clerk who:insists on try- 
ing to sell you some substitute when 
you have asked for a definite brand 
which the store does have in stock. 
There is no objection to trying to push 
a substitute if it is done properly. 


Discourtesy Loses Trade. 


The last time the writer went into a 
drug store to buy his favorite brand of 
shaving cream, the drug clerk made no 
effort to get the brand requested, but 
argued for several minutes over the 
merits of another brand on which the 
profit evidently was greater. Three re- 
fusals were necessary before the clerk 
reluctantly filled the order. Such 
methods drive away trade. 

Some dealers believe that it is not 
possible to teach anyone how to sell, 
on the theory that selling depends 
largely on personality. A good per- 
sonality is a great asset, but there are 
many other factors which must be con- 
sidered. 

Courtesy and patience and the desire 
to please customers are essential. Any 
employe who is careless in his treat- 
ment of customers should be corrected 
immediately. These are the elements 
of personality which count most in 
selling. 

The employe also must know some- 
thing about the foods he is selling, if 
he is to get the best results. He should 
know the quality of the merchandise and 
something about its food value. Equally 
important is a knowledge of ways of 


preparing and cooking the products 
This is especially important in selling 
meats. 

In the absence of any organize 
system of training retail employes jy 
selling, the job must be undertaken by 
the proprietor or some experienced em. 
ploye. The time spent on educating 
new employes in methods of Selling 
will be well spent. 

After the employe has been traineg 
properly, it is necessary for the pro. 
prietor to check up frequently to ge 
that the instructions are being carrig 
out. 

Many men who have been successfy] 
in making a profit from a small estab. 
lishment, and then have enlarged their 
store, have found that they could no 
operate the larger establishment gy 
profitably. The answer often is to be 
found in the fact that the employes are 
not so capable as the proprietor. Ip 
his larger store the proprietor no longer 
can give his personal attention to every 
customer, and he may lose some of his 
customers unless he takes pains to se 
that his clerks carry out his policies, 

Good Salesmen Are Assets. 

Good salesmen will mean just as 
much to a retailer of foods, in the way 
of increased sales and better satisfied 
customers, as good salesmen mean to 
the wholesaler, packer or any other 
distributor. Consumers, like dealers, 
prefer to deal with salesmen who are 
well informed and competent and 
courteous. 

No matter how effectively the dealer 
buys his merchandise and lays out his 
store, no matter how likeable and popu- 
lar a man he himself is and no matter 
how much he advertises, his success 
definitely is limited by the ability of his 
employes who sell. 

Wages already constitute a large 
part of the overhead in most retail food 
stores, but the employe who really 
knows how to sell and how to please 
customers is worth far more than the 
one who merely stands behind the 
counter taking orders. 








Are Your Counter Men Earning Their Salaries? 


Are the men behind your counters 
assets or liabilities? 

You will never know unless you check 
up on them occasionally, and keep a 
record of the sales they make. 

Much of the expense of conducting a 
retail meat store goes for salaries, in 
many instances. Keeping these down 
to a reasonable percentage of the total 
sales is one detail which store pro- 
prietors often do not watch closely 
enough. 

This does not mean reducing salaries. 
The efficient should be rewarded in pro- 
portion to their worth to the business. 
Those who do not have selling ability, 


or who are unable to meet the public, 
should be dispensed with or given other 
work to do. 

It is good business to check up on 
your workers and their sales. The ac- 
companying table will prove useful in 


this respect. Knowing a worker’s salary 
and his sales per week, his cost in per 
cent of sales is easily determined. 
For example: If you pay a clerk 
$40.00 weekly and his sales are $800.0 
weekly, he is costing you 8 per cent. 





Salary 
Per 
Week 


5 per 
cent. 
$400 


3 per 
cent. 
$667 
833 
1000 
1167 
1334 
1500 
1666 
2000 


2 per 

cent. 

$1000 
1250 
1500 
1750 
2000 
2250 
2500 
3000 


8 per 
cent. 
$250 


15 per 20per 
cent. cent. 
$133 = $1 
167 
200 
233 


266 


12 per 
cent. 
$167 
208 
250 
292 
3384 
875 
416 
500 


10 per 
cent. 
$200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
600 


313 
375 
438 
500 
562 
626 
750 


334 
400 





15 
15) 
25 
300 
250 
300 
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CASH DISCOUNTS MEAN MONEY. 


The importance of taking cash dis- 
counts is emphasized by the National 
Association of Credit Men. This asso- 
ciation says that a buyer who does not 
take advantage of his 10-day discount, 
and who takes 30 days instead, pays 
the amount of the discount for this use 
of his money for the remaining 20 days. 
As there are eighteen such 20-day pe- 
riods in a year, this means he is paying 
at the rate of 18 times the amount of 
the cash discount, or, conversely, sav- 
ing that amount by taking the dis- 
ount. : : 

; The annual savings, if all cash dis- 
counts are taken, are listed as follows 
by the association: 

% per cent 10 days, net 30 days, 
9 per cent; 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 
days, 18 per cent; 1% per cent 10 days, 
net 30 days, 27 per cent; 2 per cent 30 
days, net 4 mos., 8 per cent; 2 per cent 
10 days, net 60 days, 14 per cent; 2 per 
cent 30 days, net 60 days, 24 per cent; 
2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, 36 per 
cent; 3 per cent 10 days, net 4 mos., 10 
per cent; 3 per cent 30 days, net 60 
days, 36 per cent; 3 per cent 10 days, 
net 30 days, 54 per cent. 


a 
TOLEDO RETAILERS ACTIVE. 


The regular monthly vocational meet- 
ings conducted by the Toledo Retail 
Meat Dealers Association are being 
carried on according to schedule. On 
February 13 over 100 attended the 


demonstration held in the cutting rooms 
of Armour and Company. On March 
13 the meeting was held at the head- 
quarters of the association where a 
demonstration was made on a pork 
loin, pork shoulder, smoked ham and 
chuck. 

The meeting of April 10 will be held 
in the retail meat market of Ernie 
Lattin, 616 Monroe St., Toledo. On 
May 8 the meeting will be held at the 
plant of the Home Packing Co., West 


Toledo. 
a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


D. L. Bennett has engaged in busi- 
ness at 2221 Main St., Vancouver, 
Wash., as the Economy Meat. Market. 

Roy Randall and Frank Rocheford 
have purchased the Cold Storage Mar- 
ket at Kamiah, Ida. 

The meat market of C. P. Bennett, 
Deary, Ida. was destroyed by fire 
recently, 

Mike Pfluegel, who formerly con- 
ducted a meat market at 1732 West 
Seventh St., Davenport, Ia., is now es- 
tablished in his new location at 1901 
West Seventh St. 

Charles E. Dicks’ meat market, 
Alexander, Minn., was damaged by fire 
recently, 

Jos. Ahles, Holdingford, Minn., 
meats, has sold out to Frank Ebnet. 

M. N. Gorder, Starbuck, Minn., meats, 
has sold his business to Oscar Felt. 

Walter Aluni has purchased the Hole 
Grocery business, Virginia, Minn., and 
will add a meat department. - 

Ed Northrup has opened a new meat 
market at Winona, Minn. 

Virgil Healy and Amos Ruten have 
acquired a meat market at Bridge- 
water, §. D 
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L. C. Rold, Wakonda, S. D., meats, 
has sold out to Arnie Schempp. 

Malvin Pedroli, proprietor of two 
meat markets in Winnemucca, Nev., has 
acquired properties for a meat shop he 
is opening in Ontario, Ore. 

P. L. Todd has sold his Mead Gro- 
cery & Market, Mead, Wash., to F. B. 
Van Leuven, who plans extensive alter- 
ations and improvements. 

Davis & Horn have succeeded to the 
meat and grocery business of Bates & 
Davis, Minco, Okla. ‘ 

The Bushby Meat Market has opened 
for business at Kirwin, Kans. 

R. C. Pitcher has opened a new meat 
market in the A. G. Williamson grocery 
store, Satanta, Kans. 

Wayt’s Market, Abilene, Kans., has 
moved from 304 N. Broadway to the 
Hollar Building, and is adding to its 
line of products. 

The Riteway Stores, Inc., have been 
incorporated at Ironwood, Mich., to 
deal in meats and groceries. 

The Consolidated Stores, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., meats and groceries, has de- 
creased its capital to $5,000. 

The Ione Market, 606 Union Ave., N., 
Portland, Ore., has been opened by 
Adam Ranscher. 

M. V. Peterson has purchased the 
City Meat Market at Cambridge, Ida. 

The Redlinger & Hale City Markets, 
Inc., Toppenish, Wash., has been char- 
tered with capital of $100,000, to deal 
in wholesale and retail meats. 

John I. Lewis & Co., Spokane, Wash., 
have sold their market at 2nd Ave. and 
Washington St. to Carl Peterson. 

The Harlem Provision Co. has been 
incorporated at 220 West 42nd St., New 
York City, capitalization $20,000, to 
deal in foodstuffs. 








Retail 
Bookkeeping 


How do you keep books, 
Mr. Retail Meat Dealer? 

You can’t run a successful 
meat shop today without 
good book-keeping any more 
than you can without scales! 

Roy C. Lindquist’s articles 
on book-keeping for retail- 
ers, which ran serially in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
have been reprinted in 
handy eight-page size. They 
are the best things ever 
written on this subject. 

Subscribers may have a 
copy free. To others they 
are 25c each. 

Fill out and return the 
following coupon. 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of “Book- 
keeping for Retail Meat Shops,’ by 
Roy C. Lindquist. 


Street 


Price, 25c. Subscribers, 2c stamp. 


























| Retail Shop Talk 








CHARGING UP ADVERTISING. 


The disbursement of funds for ad- 
vertising purposes always is a problem 
for the retail meat dealer, who usually 
has neither the accounting knowledge 
nor counsel which would enable him to 
apportion such costs in a business-like 
manner. 

Some retailers set up a single account 
which they call “Advertising,” into 
which they dump all expenditures for 
bringing their products before the pub- 
lic. Such a catch-all account, however, 
is condemned by best accounting prac- 
tices, especially when advertising is 
contracted for over a period of a year 
or longer periods. 

Advertising costs, if a merchant de- 
sires to know just how his business 
stands at any given period, should al- 
ways be separated into several different 
accounts. Proper methods for such dis- 
bursements were outlined by Rhey T. 
Snodgrass of the Minneapolis Journal 
in a paper presented at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association, at Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Snodgrass urged meat dealers to 
handle their newspaper advertising 
costs on a three-fold basis. They should 
figure, he said, about one-third of such 
costs for immediate sales, one-third 
toward keeping customers satisfied, and 
one-third toward building up good-will, 
which he considered the most important 
return from any advertising. 

The author gave it as his opinion 
that the retail merchant, or any other 
business man, who charges his total ad- 
vertising costs to getting immediate 
business, and whose store is operating 
on such a close cash basis that im- 
mediate profit from advertising is im- 
perative, is operating on too small a 
cash capital and had better cease trying 
to do business at all. 

Mr. Snodgrass recommended the use 
of small newspaper space by retail meat 
dealers over a long period, as being a 
builder of permanent prosperity. Ad- 
vertising which deals more with the 
prestige of the business than with im- 
mediate sales, he declared. if continued 
over a long period of time, pays for it- 
self many times over. 


——-o— 
SPECIAL TRAIN FOR RETAILERS. 


The “convention special” train which 
will carry Chicago delegates to the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers in 
Detroit on August 5-8, 1929, will be 
run over the Michigan Central Railroad. 
Officers of the national association 
made this selection recently, and also 
will plan special train schedules for 
members from New York, Philadelphia 
and other cities in the near future. 

emansipsicee 

If meats get wet and slimy in yeur 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, Tus 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Coleny 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
John Bowman, branch house sales 
department, Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, 
Le is spending a few days in New 
‘ork. 


Emil Mang, Armour and Company, 
in charge of provisions in New York 
and New Jersey, has been confined to 
his home with an attack of the grippe. 


James D. Cooney, legal department, 
and George A. Blair, general traffic 
manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were 
in New York for a few days recently. 


F. B. Pond, export department, Ar- 
mour and Company, is convalescing 
from his recent illness and is expected 
to return to business within the next 
few weeks. 


William Young of Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been transferred to 
the New York plant of the New York 


Butchers Dressed Meat Co. as chief 
engineer. 


Swift & Company, Jersey City, have 
had the following Chicago visitors dur- 
ing the past week: W. G. Dunnett, gen- 
eral superintendent’s office, and W. S. 
Johnston, beef cutting department. 


F. A. Benson, assistant to T. G. Lee, 
and Walter Netsch, small stock de- 
partment, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, have been spending a few days 
in New York. 


Arthur E. Standers, of Simmerman, 
Alderson Carr Co., cottonseed and vege- 
table oil brokers, New York, has been 
elected an associate member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


George Willingmyre, of the wool di- 
vision of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, and R. L. 
Burns, of the wool division at Boston, 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on March 21, 


1929: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): : : Cee 
| Septic ert aight ea ee ae ES, $19.50@20.50 $20.50@21.00 $20.00@21.00 — $21.50@22.50 
Ne ee Se esesun ce 18.50@19.50  19.50@20.50  18.50@20.00 —20.00@21.00 





ER cece sa can(uicsenavsccescteee- MERE | ~ossaeesas 20.00@ 21.50 22.00@23.50 

GOOd .ccccccccccccccccccsccssccecccs 19.50@21.00 = cw cee eeeees 19.00@ 20.00 20.00@ 21.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): coh 

MeGIMM .cccccccccccccccccccccscccces 18.00@19.00 19.00@19.50 17.50@19.00 18.50@19.50 
STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 

Tn cee snawesescndace Ee +-é§§ secneccees _ XO Ee Teer ee 

GeOE ccccccccncccccsccccccoccccsese 21.00@22.00 «= ccncccvcce 19.00@20.50 ......0.. 

Me@ium .....cccccccccccccccccccces LUOO@2L.O0 «—ceeeccecee —=«-_—swnvecvccce «=«-_—s sve eeeeeee 

COWS: , 
GEOR ccccccccccccevcsvesccceccovcvece 16.50@18.00 17.50@18.00 16.50@17.50 17.50@18.50 
BROERE cc cccccccccccccccccccecccccess 15.50@16.50 17.00@17.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 
COMMON cc ccccccccccccccccccevcccccce 15.00@15.50 16.50@17.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALER (2): 
DEEN, Gucdcesehsne<pusbssoneenkn cece See 25.00@ 28.00 | L . ee ee e 
pebasereesensnsesevovesscoccecens 23.00@24.00 22.00@ 25.00 20.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 
PD . cecacibeepenenscencesessces Se 18.00@22.00 17.00@20.00 18.00@ 21.00 
SN cccvdcennccprecsesscocecesess 18.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
OR oe caaebveeeeban (Ceossheosas, eke eenawes hc, CEE CeCe 
i ee ce cab eeSbeeNeeSs < ShADSDECHS)) . SORSD AON S ek ee 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
SEED: enbadcnnscnesscosssnccocessese 30.00@31.00 29.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 
tT Ciseccanh bb senbounesesekbesece Se 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@ 30.00 
ED cccccnesasvosesssnnesdcseped SOEEEEEED «= ebeesadens 27.00@29.00 26.00@ 28.00 
DD ischcnkacodsbannseshonseress Ae. oronaekshs 26.00@27.00  —s....... 2. es 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
DD coctugeebsncseeesscuessonscoeu MEE 27.00@28.00 29.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 
SEE h.0w 50500000 0s 00sec en ccsesssecses 29.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 28.00@30.00 
DE. ccoubaekcendnceesagseceseeks See 25.00@27.00 27.00@ 28.00 26.00@ 27.00 
RED ccnkesceseccdsspacensecacesss SEEDED «= §  ebacesnuse 26.00@27.00 «sw neeneeene 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
SED sibsccandssshadssewndsenonenns 28.00@29.00 25.00@27.00 28.00@29.00 27.00@28.00 
SEL ackenecdsdcncoascecsececesoscess Geet 24.00@26.00 27.00@28.00 26.00@27.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
ERM bp ipocenapseescncese=s 18.00@20.00  20.00@22.00 —-20.00@ 22.00 —-20.00@ 21.00 
Media $ .nccccccccccccccccccccccceces 16.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@19.00 
COMMON .ccececcccsccccccccccccesese 14.00@16.00 15.00@18.00 ee eee eee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
BD BB. BV cccccccccccsccscvecesess 25.50@27.50 26.00@28.00 27.00@30.00 25.00@ 28.00 
BDBD- TD. BV eo. o cs cccccccccccccccccss SECRIDIECD 26.00@27.00 26.00@29.00 25.00@27.00 
BOGE TAB. BV .ccwcscsccccccccccscccccs SUDO 25.00@ 26.00 25.00@ 27.00 23.00@25.00 
BBBS TB. BV. cccccccccccccccccccccce 21.00@22.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

ee SE, BG cn ccccccctewescncccececs 18.00@19.00 =... 2.2200. 18.00@21.00 19.00@ 20.09 
PICNICS: 

DP Mis cdananhes hosvacessbpesce pprabsepns if eS err ee, eT eT ore 
BUTTS Boston Style: 

See ee 22.00@23.00 — 22.00@ 25.60 
SPARE RIBS: 

DE ED: aceccnecacocsesevcsenass ne:  <<sccxesses  «betesweens- 688 a0buees 
TRIMMINGS: 

PROBUERE cccccceccccccccscccceccececes Pe?) Qitveswuies .  Aseateeeee - SEsinsaneien 

Dh Teese tLe sshahababehhtaek GE ..ssewespese a eshpeecne —— — S¥iisiKdeine 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 
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have been in New York attending the 
Wool Show at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
A. E. Robinson, who formerly r 
sented the Du Pont Celleaionsn: Co 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been assigned to 
the Manhattan territory below Twenty- 
third St. L. C. Price has been ap- 
pointed to the Brooklyn territory, 


The dinner dance given by the = 
hattan Branch of Armour and Compan 
at Krause’s Ratheskellar on March 16 
was well attended. All of the 250 pres- 
ent agreed that it was one of the best 
arranged dinners they had ever at. 
tended. The special guests were J. A. 
Hetherton, assistant superintendent at 
New York, and A. B. Sullivan, gy. 
perintendent of the Jersey City plant, 

a 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The nomination and_ election of 
officers for 1929 was the principal busi- 
ness conducted at the regular business 
meeting of the Ladies Auxiliary op 
Thursday last week, at the Hotel Me. 
Alpin. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt; first vice-president, Mrs. A, 
Werner, Jr.; second vice-president, Mrs, 
George Kramer; recording secretary, 
Mrs. A. DiMatteo; corresponding see- 
retary, Mrs. R. Ehrenreich; financial 
secretary, Mrs. Fred Hirsch; treasurer, 
Miss M. B. Phillips; and warden, Mrs, 
Wm. Kramer. Trustees elected were 
Mrs. George Anselm, Mrs. Frieda 
Fischer, Mrs. K. Papp, and Mrs, A, 
Kirschbaum. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
all the hostesses and especially to the 
chairlady, Mrs. G. Schmitt, for the sue- 
cess of the card party at the preceeding 
meeting. The next meeting which will 
be held in the McAlpin Hotel on March 
28 and will be given over chiefly to 
installation of the new officers. 


Ye Olde New York Branch held its 
regular meeting on March 19, with a 
supper following the business. It was 
the opinion of all present that the mass 
meeting held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on March 7 was a long step in the di- 
rection toward bringing the members 
closer together for the purpose of im- 
proving conditions in the retail field. 

The recent mass meeting at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, and the questions 
discussed there, were the main topics 
considered at the meeting of the South 
Brooklyn Branch last Tuesday evening. 
Routine matters also were given at- 
tention, and recommendations for 
future activities were made. 


Mrs. Frank Kunkel, an active mem- 
ber of the Ladies Auxiliary, had @ 
birthday last week which she cele 
brated by a dinner and theatre party on 
Thursday evening. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, pow 
try and game seized and destroyed i 
the City of New York during the week 
ended March 16, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 302 Ibs.; Manhattan, 378 Ibs.; The 
Bronx, 10 lbs.;. Queens, 72 Ibs.; 

762 lbs. Fish—-Richmond, 66 Ibs. Pouk 
try and Game—Brooklyn, 700 lbs; 
Manhattan, 50 Ibs.; The Bronx, 2 lbs} 
Queens, 49 lIbs.; total, 801 Ibs. 
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BELL’S 








Write for Samples 





TheWm.G.Bell Co. 
189 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Salesrooms: 
425-4385 E. 102nd St. 


A. C. Wicke Mfzg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
a 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 





























NEW YORK HIDE EXCHANGE. 


The New York Hide & Skin Ex- 
change, Inc., has leased the first and 
tenth floors of the new building at 5 
Cedar St. The ground floor will house 
the exchange proper. The trading ring, 
quotation boards, ticker room, lounge, 
lobby and coat room will be on the 
ground floor. The board room, execu- 
tive offices, and clearing house will be 
located on the tenth floor. Interior of 
the exchange will be finished in wal- 
nut with leather trim. 

Architects’ plans have been com- 
pleted, and are now in the hands of 
the contractors. It is expected that the 
exchange and complete trading facili- 
ties will be ready within four weeks, 
and that futures trading in hides and 
skins will begin late in April or early 
in May. 


oe 
NEW CELLOPHANE PLANT. 


The Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
wholly owned subsidiary of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, an- 
nounces that plans had been practically 
completed for construction of another 
large plant for the manufacture of 
Cellophane, the transparent wrapping 
material. The new plant, which will 
cost several million dollars and employ 
a large force, will be erected at Old 
Hickory, near Nashville, Tenn., adja- 
cent to the large plants of the Du Pont 
Rayon Company. Preliminary con- 
— work will begin at an early 

ate. 

Cellophane was first produced in 
America by Du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany four years ago in a new plant 
erected at Buffalo, N. Y. Due to in- 
creasing use of the material in a 
variety of industries, the original Buf- 
falo plant is now producing annually 


more than four times its original ca- 
pacity. 


This has resulted in steadily declin- 
ing prices on Cellophane, until today 
they are 60 per cent below the original 
prices. It is predicted that the in- 
creased volume of production to be 
contributed by its new southern plant 
will enable Du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany to continue its policy of reducing 
selling prices consistent with its prog- 
ress in realizing production economies. 

‘ a 

EMPLOYEES BETTER INSURED. 


Employees of the Weiland Packing 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa., pork packers, 
have been provided with more than 
$140,000 additional group life insurance 
through contract with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., making a total of 
$250,000 now in force. The new plan, to 


which more than 90 per cent of the 
employees have subscribed, features the 
cooperative method of paying premiums 
by which both employer and employees 
share the cost. 

Each participating employee in the 
main classification covered receives 
$1,000 of additional life insurance, 
which brings the present individual pro- 
tection to $2,000. The policy includes 
a total and permanent disability clause 
whereby an employee completely dis- 
abled before the age of 60 will receive 
the full amount of his life insurance, 
with interest, in monthly installments. 


a 


BETTER MEAT PLANT LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
ities of costly errors, proper illumina- 
tion should be resorted to. 
Indirect Lighting Is Best. 

The proper type of unit for use in an 
office is considerably different from the 
type which gives best results out in the 
plant. The ceiling is usually smooth 
and well maintained and should be 


painted a flat white or a very light 
cream or ivory. 

To keep the glare at a minimum and 
obtain the maximum diffusion which re- 
sults in uniform lighting and very soft, 
almost imperceptible shadows, totally 
indirect or dense semi-indirect units 
should be used. Such units, when well 
designed, give the best possible results 
for office lighting. 

Naturally, since the major portion of 
the light must first be reflected from 
the ceiling, the efficiency of the indirect 
system is not as great as that of direct 
lighting, but the added advantages of 
lack of glare and soft shadows fully 
compensate for this. The spacing rules 
are fundamentally the same as given 
for direct lighting, but the wattage 
used must be greater. 

For general office work in a large 
office, the following sizes of lamps are 
suggested as a guide: For 10 by 10 ft. 
to 12 by 12 ft. spacing, use a lamp of 
300 watts or more. For 12 by 12 ft. to 
14 by 14 ft. spacing, the 500-watt lamp 
will give a workable intensity. 


Sausage Manufacture. 


All of the departments in sausage 
making may be treated from a lighting 
standpoint similar to other departments 
in the plant. 

Meat cutting and stuffing are treated 
exactly the same as the cutting and 
trimming departments. The refrigera- 
tors are similar, as are also the smok- 
ing, cooking, packing and shipping de- 
partments. For this reason the state- 
ments will not be repeated here, but 
the reader’s attention will be called to 
the discussion of these departments in 
preceding paragraphs. 

In the next and last article of this 
series will be described the lighting of 
other meat plant departments. Rules 
will also be given to enable the busy 
executive to check up readily the light- 

in hig particular plant. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium to good 
Cows, £ 
Bulls, common lightweights 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good to choice . 
Calves, medium 
Calves, common 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. . 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Pigs, 80 lbs. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


GITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy .. 
Choice, native light .. 
Native, common to fair 


WESTEEN — BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice yearlings, 100@e00 Ibs.. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


co Ut 


. 1 hinds and ribs.... 
. 2 hinds and ribs.... 
o. 3 hinds and ribs.... 


Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. BVB ec ccccce wena 
Shoulder clods jaueeonnee 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime eebeeseevnnee 
Lambs, good ........ sscessccoesesseseea® 
9 oe -.-- eces spneseann 4 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 oe = 
Pork tenderloins, 
Pork tenderloins, frozen .....-+eseeee 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg.......17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg..18 
Butts, boneless, Western ..ccccceeee 002d 
Butts, regular, Western 2022 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. ‘ave. 24 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg.. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ‘Tbs. 
average 
Pork trimmings, extra jean 
Pork gy regular, 50% jean. . 
Spareribs. 2 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. 
14 IDB. AVE...-eeeeenee 
Picnics, 4@6 = See 
Picnics, 6@8 1 . 1 
Rollettes, 6@8 -" Re nccone 
Beef tongue, light .......cseceeeeeeee-B2 
Beef tongue, heavy 34 
Bacon, a "Western 


Bacon. ess, city 
Pickled ‘alten s@io “Ibs. ETT 


Se eweceereseeeseses 


eee eseseee 


$ @18.00 
12.00@13.25 


FANCY MEATS. 


a pound 
a@ pound 


Shop fat .... 
Breast fat .. 
Edible suet .. 
suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5.9 9% -12% 1244-14 14- 


1 
2 
2. 
2. 
2 
1 


Cond. 


Prime No. 1 veals..23 
Prime No. 2 veals..21 
Buttermilk No. 1....20 
Buttermilk No. 2 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


2.35 

2.10 

1.10 “ 
At value 


_ 
Om 
_ boron 
b 
GRASS 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express.... 
Ducks, spring, express 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


extras (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score)... 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


.451%4@ 4644 
444%46@45 


Extras, dozen 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 

Checks 


@31% 
30 @30% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...32 3 
48 to 54 Ibs. to 
43 to 47 lbs. to 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd,—12 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to 

Western 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...36 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Ducks— 

Long Island, prime to fancy........ 
Turkeys— 

Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy. .35 
Squabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per Ib...... 65 

White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per lb 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib 

Western, 

Western, 

Western, 


Western, 
Western, 


dozen, Ib...32 
dozen, lb...32 
dozen, 1b...31 
dozen, lb...29 
to box—prime 
dozen, Ib... .35 


@70 
@65 
to box: 
@34 
@34 
@34 


30 to 35 Ibs., Ib @31 


= a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 14, 1929: 


rch 8 11 12 13 14 

49% 49 48 
50 481%, 48% 

50% 49 49 
501% 49 4914 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 

butter—90 score at Chicago. 
48% 48% 48% 
Receipts of butter by cities 
Wk. to Prev. Last 

Mch. it. 


week. 
tees. 33,226 36,987 
N. Y. . 50, 109 


48% 47% 47% 
tu 


bs) : 
—Since Jan. 1— 
year. 1929. 1928. 

32,466 575,779 552,440 
51,268 664,592 652,428 
Boston 15,971 16,579 201,433 207,909 
Phila. . 14,355 217,742 219,939 


Total .113,661 120,406 116,135 1,659,546 1,632,716 


Cold storage movement = 
and Same 
In Mch. Out Meh. "Mich. Week-day 
14. 14. 
42, 831 2, 112, 994 2, 709, 337 


33,841 '936,037 819,562 
13,815 277,322 451,445 


38,200 114,451 4,150,122 4,802,371 
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FERTILIZER MATERIA 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 


Ammoniates. 
——- , Sen, bulk, delivered 

per 100 1 
Ammonium porte — bags. 

100 Ibs. f.a.s. New Yor 43 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per ee 
~~ scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 
ian guano, A es 18@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. cetsecestaall 4, Be 
Fish scrap, rhb 6% ammonia, 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....4.25 & 

Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 
a —“~"% 10% ammonia, 15% 
ae Se SR Sr! 


iy ot 9@10% ammonia. 4.50 @ 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton ... eecccccce 


Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltt- 
more, per ton, 16% flat. 


SOO Reem eee eeereeeeeeseees 


sere eee eeseees 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, = ton.. 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per t 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 

Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin anen. avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
per 100 


per 1 
Black hoofs, per ton 


White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 744 0z., and over, No 1s.300.0 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 28.250.¢ 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and over, No. 38.200.¢ 


mnneontfiapiet 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK, 


Receipts of live stock at New | 


for week ended Mch. 16, 1929, 


ported officially as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 
Jersey City 8,549 
Central Union 1,342 
New York 364 5,083 


14,924 
14,477 
32,470 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago .... 








Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers 


Bore FAT 


Manufacturer of Se F 


Office: 407 
NEW YORK ‘CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-01 














alfski 


Specialists in skins of quality, 


mation gladly furnished. 
ice and Warehouse 
“07 East 31st St., 
NEW: YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 








consignment. Results talk!. se 


Hogs. s 
3,192 4 
686 


23,896 

21,7% § 

26.976 
7,446 


Lincoln Farms Produt 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, I 


Emil Kohn, i 








